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A SUPREME ARTIST 





She has made kren Songs a felone study \s 
i student with Jean le Reszke, she worked wit! 
Faure. Debussy and Reynaldo Hahn, and made 
their stvles her ow: Here are some examples on 


ha Winans Meice” secotdh 


With the Blech String Quartet and Geraid Moore (Pranoforte) 
Chanson Perpetuelle - DB 6159 


With Piano accompaniment by GERALD MOORE 





Chanson d‘Avril | Le Colibri 
- - - . : . DA 1833 
Lydia > Nell - . . - DAI831 
ici-Bas! é; En Sourdine - - DA 1830 
Offrande ; L’Heure Exquise - DA 182i 
yy Soir Les Roses D'Ispahan - DA 1819 
Plaisir d'amour : Dans les ruines d'une 
De OUa abbaye f - . . - -DAI8I0 | 
-—— . Psyche 2 ; Chanson Triste -DA!779—{ 
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GRAMMOPHON! 


The gift of 
music and things 
musical were never 
more welcome than 
they are to-day as we 
approach the fifth Christmas 
of the war. And _ although 
Imhof’s will look less ‘* Christ- 
mas-y’’ this year, the spirit is 
there, as strong as it ever was. To 
those of you who are thinking of saying 
it with RECORDS, we cannot urge ,you 
too strongly to come in or post your order as 
early as possible. Records are still rationed 
and our quota goes quickly. <A subscription to 
‘This Month of Music,’’ recently described by a 
reader as ‘** his monthly sunshine,*’ makes a very happy 
oift, especially to gramophiles in the Forces, as you would 
readily appreciate if you could read the nice things they say 
about it in their letters to us. It is sent, accompanied by all the 
supplements, for 3s. 6d. a year, post free (Overseas 7s. 6d.). Then, 
of course, there are IM Long-playing Needles. ‘They are really a 
double-gift| to your friends and your records , for your friends then get 
all the music and nothing but the music, and their records the gift of 
perpetual youth. Ten IM’s in their ‘‘ Top-hat*’ cost but 2- (Tax 1,4) 


nd are sufficient to play (with re-pointing) upwards of 1,000 recordings. 


IMHOF'S 


IMHOF’S (Retail) LTD. 


1845 
112-116, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1 
T MUS 5944 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


a selection of works 
by British composers 


Arnold Bax became Master of the King’s Musick 
in 1941. He recently celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
and special performances of his works were featured 
in the B.B.C. programmes. Most of his work shows 
the influence of his long association with Ireland. 





K941/43 String Quartet No. | in G 


The Griller Quartet 


Sonata for Viola and Harp 
Watson Forbes and Maria Korchinska 








X226/8 
X245/7 


X250/2 
K945/6 


K1091/4 
X233/5 
K780/3 


X147 


K1095/97 


Benjamin Britten 

Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge 
A Simple Symphony 

The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


Frank Bridge 


Suite for String Orchestra 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


Fantasy Trio in C Minor 

The Grinke Trio 

Arthur Bliss 

String Quartet 

The Griller Quartet 

Sonata for Viola and Piano 

Watson Forbes and Myers Foggin 

Clarinet Quintet 

The Griller Quartet with Frederick Thurston 
Frederick Delius 


Two Aquarelles and Air and Dance 
The Boyd Neel, String Orchestra 


Howard Ferguson 


Octet for String Quintet, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
The Griller Quartet with Pauline Juler (clarinet) Cecil James 
(bassoon) Dennis Brain (horn) and James Merrett (bass) 


The Decca Record Company have always made a special 
point of recording the works of British composers. This 
month we give a selection from the Decca catalogue of 
British works chosen by Mr. Boyd Neel who, with his 
String Orchestra, recorded many of them for the first time. 


F5365/6 


M484/5 


K899/900 
X242/4 


X253/5 


K778 


K809 


XI101/7 


K815/6 
X248/9 
X259/60 


X114/8 


X199/201 


X108/113 


Gustave Holst 

St. Paul’s Suite 

The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
Herbert Howells 


Elegy for Viola Solo, String Quartet and String Orchestra. 
Solo Viola Max Gilbert. | The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


John Ireland 


Fantasy Trio in A minor 


Trio No. 3 inE 
The Grinke Trio 


Concertino Pastorale 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


Henry Purcell 
The Golden Sonata 


Sonata No. 3 in A minor 

Frederick Grinke, Jean Pougnet and Boris Ord 
(Harpsichord) 

Dido and Aeneas (Complete Opera) 

Vaughan Williams 

Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis 

The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 

Concerto for Violin and String Orchestra in D minor 

(Academico) 


The Lark Ascending 
Frederick Grinke and the Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


A London Symphony 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, cond. Sir Henry Wood 


William Walton 


Viola Concerto 

London Symphony Orchestra, Solo Viola, Frederick Riddle, 
cond. by the composer 

Symphony 

London Symphony Orchestra, cond. Sir Hamilton Harty 


on Decca records 


ISSUED BY THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD., 


1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9 
A 
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KOUSSEVITZKY | 
and the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA j 
Symphony No. 34 in C Major (K.338). Mozart | 
; DB 5959-60 & DBS 5961 | 

_ Automatic Couplings DBS 8961, DB 8962-3 = 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCH. 
Conducted by FABIEN SEVITZKY 
Incidental Music “ Sigurd Jorsalfar’’. Grieg - -) 
Prelude (in the King’s Hall) - - - - > ©3373 
Intermezzo (Borghild’s Dream) - - - -) 


. WEBSTER BOOTH 
with the LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
Conducted by Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Speak for me to my Lady (II mio tesoro); 
Mine be her Burden (Dalla sua pace) 
From “Don Giovanni’’. Mozart - C3372 














Something in the Air-s 
‘Intro; Something in the Air; 
The Air Force didn’t want Me; 
Yum Pom Pom; You happen | 
once in a Lifetime. 


| 
| 
JACK HULBERT | 
| It’s going to take a lot of | 
getting used to 
B 9353 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE Home. rartsi az - 69354 


All accompanied by The Palace Theatre Orchestra, London 
Conducted by ROBERT PROBST 


SWING MUSIC 1943 SERIES 
} BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 


and the Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
295 Jump; Heartbreak Blues - - = - 


ARTIE SHAW and his Orchestra 
Say it with a Kiss; What is there to Say? 
} WINGIE MANONE and his Orchestra 


Corrine Corrina (Where ve you beenso long) 
Jumpy Nerves - ~- - - B9352 





- B9350 


- B9351 











ANN STEPHENS 
with Orch. cond. by HENRY GEEHL 
The Night Nursery (from Song Cycle 
“The Little White House’); The 
sick Teddy Bear ; Mummie’s Song 


(from Song Cycle ‘More Kiddies’) 
BD 1062 


** HUTCH” 


| never mention your Name (Oh, no!) 
We mustn’t say Goodbye - -~ - 


MRS. MOPP 
(Dorothy Summers) 
Can | do yer now, Sir? ce. 4 we. 
London will be the Same - - - 


‘** FIRST NIGHTER” ORCHESTRA 


This is the Army, Mister Jones - - s -1 
I left my heart at the Stage Door Canteen - a 1063 


___ JOE Loss 
and his Orchestra 
Now more than Ever - - . 
You’re lovely to Hold - - - 
Put your arms around me, Honey 
| wonder Why - - - 
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“hen 5823 


‘ “eo 5824 


NEW MAYFAIR DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Paul Jones. Introducing : Part |—What do you think those ruby lips 
were made For ; Some day we shall meet Again; Sunday, Monday or 
Always; I’m thinking tonight of my blue Eyes; A life on the Ocean 
Wave. Part 2—You rhyme with everything that’s Beautiful; Seven days 
of Heaven; Brazil; If you Please; A life on the Ocean Wave - C 3371 


IVY BENSON and ter Girls’ Band 
If | had my Way; Tell me the Truth - - - BD 1064 


ERIC WINSTONE and his Band 
Pony Express; One foot in the Gutter - - BD 5825 


DIXIELAND JAZZ GROUP 


of * NBC’s Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin Strect”’ 
Memphis Blues; Careless Love - - - = BD 5827 


GREATEST ARTISTS 
FINEST RECORDING 
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A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. Richardson, 
wrote to me the other day to say that 
all his attempts to enjoy contemporary 
British music culminating recently in his 
listening to a performance of Arthur Bliss’s 
Rout had been useless. Like the person who 
said, ‘‘ The more I see of human beings, 
the more I love my dog,” Mr. Richardson 
declared that the more he heard of modern 
British music the more he’ loved Mozart. 
I can assert my complete sympathy with 
him in this respect, with this proviso, that 
I think I have no right as editor of a paper 
like THE GRAMOPHONE to do anything but 
agree with the poet Clough when he cries, 
** Say not the struggle naught availeth.” I 
admit that there have been many moments 
during the last twenty years when my ears 
have suffered from war-weariness, and I 
have been inclined to give up the struggle, 
but from time to time I am heartened by a 
great victory (Bliss’s Piano Concerto was 
one of these) and my ears make an advance 
all along the front. I could genuinely feel 
after a study of Bliss’s Piano Concerto that 
the Miaskovsky Violin Concerto was empty 
and outworn in comparison and as an 
expression or interpretation of contemporary 
Russia somewhat trivial. I will be frank and 
confess that if I were invited to choose 
between Tchaikowsky’s recorded works 
(I’m leaving Mozart out of it) and Arthur 
Bliss’s recorded works with which to retire 
to a desert island I should have no hesitation 
in choosing Tchaikowsky ; but that does 
not mean that I would or ought to ‘be 
content with music in the manner of 
Tchaikowsky which has outlived the date 
to which it should belong. 


Last month we had another interesting 
example of modern British music in 
Howard Ferguson’s Octet for two violins, 
viola, violoncello, double-bass, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon which is sufficiently 
traditional to suggest a partnership between 
Brahms and either Debussy or Ravel, 
though I hasten to add that such a state- 
ment casts ne reflection upon Howard 
Ferguson’s originality, and I make it only 
with the’ intention of persuading sceptical 
ceaders that this Octet will not give them 
earache. It is recorded on three red 
twelve-inch Decca discs and extremely 
well-recorded too. If only for the exquisite 
horn-playing of Dennis Brain these three 
discs would be worth the pound all but 
three halfpence they cost. However, the 
music itself is what Keats demanded that 
poetry should be simple, sensuous and 
passionate, and I think it should make an 
immediate appeal to all lovers of chamber 
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music who are willing to abandon a com- 
plete conservatism. 

Last month one of our correspondents 
was pointing out that Miss Moura Lympany 
had not received enough credit for the 
recordings she has made of the Rach- 
maninov Preludes. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for this has been that Decca brought 
them out two at a time as they obviously 
had to do. I take this opportunity of saying 
that Miss Lympany’s performance is a 
remarkable achievement for which lovers 
of piano music are deep in her debt. Rach- 
maninov’s Preludes have never been such 
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favourites of mine as Chopin’s Preludes, 
and therefore I am not in a position to 
compare Miss Lympany’s performance with 
those of other ’pianists, and feel that a 
tribute from me would not have any value. 


Those, however, who do know Rach- 
maninov’s Preludes thoroughly are all 
enthusiastic about Miss Lympany’s achieve- 
ment and I hope that the public response 
has been encouraging to herself and to 
Decca. 

Mr. Ralph Hill and I have had one or 
two battles, and I should like to pick up the 
gauntlet he flings down on the cover of 
Challenges (Joseph Williams, 4s.)—A series 
of controversial essays on music; but unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Hill’s enjoyment of a row 
I find myse]f always in perfect harmony 
with him. So I shall have to leave the 
gauntlet where it is on the cover and not 
involve Mr. Hill in an unnecessary waste 
of coupons by treading on the tail of his 
coat. I cordially agree with him that Mr. 


Ernest Newman’s confidence in the ability 
of the plain man “ to recognize the com- 
poser of commanding genius when they hear 
him,” may be a fallacy, but in justice to 
Mr. Newman what he wrote was “ the 
mass of plain musical men,” and I think 
before the’ argument between Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Newman could be decided it would be 
necessary to define plain musical men. I 
am no more inclined than Mr. Hill is to 
accept a promenade-concert audience of 
to-day as an audience of plain musical 
men, whatever such an audience may have 
been in the last decade of the 19th century. 
What I do believe to be an audience of 
plain musical men is those who have spent 
money on acquiring gramophone records of 
music, and I should be content to accept 
the sales records of the recording com- 
panies as an expression of the ability of the 
plain musical man to recognize a contem- 
porary great composer. Such a test would, 
I fancy, establish Sibelius as the only con- 
temporary composer of the first rank 
recognized by the plain musical men of 
to-day. 

I am in cordial agreement, too, with Mr. 
Ralph Hill when he protests against the 
importance the present age of criticism 
attributes to the verdict of posterity. The 
verdict of posterity is unpredictable and we 
waste our time in bothering about it. As 
Mr. Hill says what matters is ‘‘ what 
Elgar and Walton mean to us now.” Any- 
way, I warmly commend Challenges to the 
notice of our readers. It is published by a 
very old firm of music publishers which 
may account for. its price, reminiscent of 
the published price of all songs once upon 
a time. 

I cannot close this editorial without 
expressing my disgust at an article in The 
Crusader, the official organ of the Eighth 
Army, which attacks Miss Gracie Fields 
for not remaining in Italy to entertain the 
Eighth Army instead of keeping her con- 
tracts in America. It was a cruel and 
unworthy attack and reflects shame upon 
the sergeant who wrote it, upon the editor 
who allowed it to be printed and upon the 
newspapers in this country which pub- 
licized it. 

Alfred Clark, one of the greatest friends 
THE GRAMOPHONE has ever had, will be 70 
on the 19th December, and I should, like 
personally, and on behalf of all our Readers, 
to wish him Very Many Happy Returns 
of the Day. 

To all our readers, contributors, adver- 
tisers, printers and staff I wish a happy 
Christmas. Compton MACKENZIE. 
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IN UNIFORM 


They are still Recording Programmes to their Comrades Overseas. 
by SAM HEPPNER 


HE catalogues nowadays are sadly 

depleted. Does this mean that the 
gramophone factories and all the large 
recording studios scattered about the 
vicinities of St. John’s Wood, Brixton and 
Hayes are idle, derelict husks 2 Not at all. 
They are busier now than ever they were 
in peace time, for in this “ global ” conflict 
(to quote Mr. Willkie) many types of skill 
and many forms of specialised technique 
which, you might suppose, are completely 
alien to the whole business of war, have 
their part to play. The gramophone has 
long been regarded as an instrument of 
recreation and a means of escape from the 
world of violence ; 3 but it now demonstrates 
its powers of serving the cause. 

Apart from all the technical activities 
that go on under the forbidding and un- 
informative label of ‘secret work,” the 
gramophone companies are now mainly 
occupied with what is known as Service 
Recording. This represents a scheme for 
supplying radio entertainment to the Forces 
in all theatres of war. The Overseas 
Recorded Broadcasting Service, as it is 
called, has been in operatign for the last 
eighteen months or so and, in that time, it 
has sent hundreds and hundreds of recorded 
programmes to forty different centres where 
they are re-diffused from the local trans- 
mitters. Programmes of all sorts—sym- 
phony concerts, variety, features, string 
quartets, musical comedy, dance bands, 
talks, etc. From the West Indies to Bombay, 
from Iceland down to Madagascar, in 
places where the troops seldom get a flesh- 
and-blood concert party and manage to 
tune into the B.B.C. only in those rare cases 
where a_ short-wave set is available, 
“Services Calling” programmes may be 
heard. All these programmes are written, 
devised and produced by Service personnel 
—officers and men with the special talents 
required for the job. Each of the three 
Services has its own Radio Production Unit 
which is designed to utilise the talents of 
the many famous recording and broad- 
casting figures who are now in uniform. . . 
Now that the gramophone companies are 
restricted by the Board of Trade from pro- 
ducing more than a very limited number of 
new recordings each month, you may be 
wondering what has become of all those 
popular artists whose names used to grace 
the monthly catalogues. The answer, in 
many cases, is that they are still recording 
—hbut for their comrades overseas, and in 
the course of military duty. Any listener 
with the Forces overseas is liable to hear a 
programme of music by Signalman George 
Posford, conducted by Pilot-Officer Sidney 
Torch, sung by Regimental-Sergeant-Major 
George Melachrino and introduced by 
Leading-Aircraftsman Alvar Liddell . . 

You may well imagine what a joy it is to 
good musicians to be detailed for recording 
duties at the London studios. Put yourself 
in the shoes, say, of Pte. Frederick Riddle, 


who, after weeks of tedious fatigues, packs 
his beloved viola and turns up at H.M.V. 
at ogoo hours the next morning. Imagine 
the pleasure of Staff-Sergeant Eugene Pini 
(Ordnance Corps) who, having finished a 
rigorous battle-course, spends a couple of 
days in the studios leading a little string 
combination of khaki-clad musicians. The 
services of Frederick Grinke, now in the 
R.A-F., are also used from time to time. 

From patrolling the streets in a large 
peaked cap, crowned with the formidable 
scarlet of the Military Police, George 
Melachrino has now risen to the dizzy 
position of Regimental Sergeant Major. 
Last year, when the services combined 
their resources to produce a tip-top recorded 
version of the “ Cinderella’ pantomime, 
George Melachrino did an excellent job of 
arranging the music and conducting the 
orchestra. ... This year the Services have 
just recorded “ Dick Whittington,” to be 
broadcast overseas on Christmas Day, and 
with a cast of civilian stars that included 
Tommy Handley, Lupino Lane, Dorothy 
Carless, Gabrielle Brune, Eddie Gray and 
Dennis Noble, the musical settings have 
again -been brilliantly arranged by the 
R.S.M. 

Those nimble piano duettists, Arthur 
Young and Reginald Foresythe, are also in 
the services: Young is a driver in .the 
Royal Army Service Corps while Foresythe 
is an R.A.F. officer. Harry Jacobson, 
Gordon Little and Ronnie Hill are naval 
officers. Trumpet virtuoso Nat Gonella 
is serving with the Pioneer Corps overseas, 
though while in England he contributed to 
the scheme. 

One branch of Overseas Broadcasting is 
called the Services Library: this consists of 
a large and continually extending collection 
of musical items from which the local 
station officials can build their own pro- 

grammes, according to whatever time 
they may have at their disposal. This offers 
plenty of scope to serving organists like 
Captain Sydney Gustard, Captain Phil 
Park, Pilot-Officer Sidney Torch and Pte. 
Donald Thorne. 

Needless to say, there afe regular broad- 
casts of all the established Guards bands— 
the Coldstreams, the Grenadiers, the Welsh 
Guards and so forth, and Service dance 
bands like the R.A.F. Squadronnaires and 
the Royal Army Ordnance Corps “ Blue 
Rockets ” figure prominently in the sched- 
ule. 

Tne Overseas Recorded Broadcasting 
Scheme grows daily—as good musicians and 
artists are drafted into the Services, as the 
number of re-diffusion stations throughout 
the battle areas increases, and—-of course !— 
as Allied progress continues. Very soon 
after the Axis forces had been rounded up 
in the Tunisian tip, ‘‘ Services Calling ” 
programmes were being transmitted from 
Algiers, Tunis and Constantine, and there 
is little doubt that, by the time this article 
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is published, British and American forces in 
Sicily and Southern Italy will be tuning into 
the Overseas Recorded Broadcasting Ser- 
vice. 

One series of rather special interest is the 
“ Services Concert Hall’ which, in a 
sense, evokes memories of the B.B.C 
** Café Colette,” in that listeners can never 
be quite sure whether such a place really 
exists. To be sure, the effect is convincing 
enough, but actually the “ Services Con- 
cert Hall” is the large orchestral studio at 
H.M.V., completely bereft of all service 
personnel besides the musicians. Applause 
and crowd noises are ingeniously dubbed 
from “effects ’’ records before and after 
each item which is generally of the popular 
symphonic type, informally introduced by 
“your friend in the audience,” Major 
Christopher Stone, D.S.O., M.C. The 
platform is occupied in turn by the Band 
of the Royal Marines (Portsmouth Division) 
conducted by Captain Vivian Dunn, the 
Orchestra in Khaki and the R.AF. 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A word too must be said of “ Music 
While You Work.” Besides producing this 
programme for the B.B.C., Mr. Wynford 
Reynolds occupies himself largely at the 
Decca Studios where he records orchestral 
music solely for re-diffusion in factories, 
For, let it be remembered, ‘‘ Music While 
You Work” is not merely an attempt to 
present light music under a fancy title, 
but a means of speeding up production 
which enjoys the serious approval of 
industrial psychologists. 





NEW MUSIC 


Britten’s A Ceremony of Carols (Boosey, 
gs. 6d.), contains eleven, for from one to three 
treble parts, with harp (piano, alternatively). 
The words are either by “ Anon.”, mostl 
mediaeval, or by the 16th century Southwell an 
the Wedderburns. Britten’s touches of modality, 
his juxtaposition of chords from different keys, 
make up some his most agreeable piquancies. 
He is over-fond of sequences—patterning, and 
is apt to halt between simplicity and sophisti- 
cation. He strikes out some apt, rather stark 
ideas, like modern painters. He, and all young 
moderns, could gain from studying old masters 
of vocal writing ; a good deal of present-day 
material does not suggest that composers love 
and understand voices. 


A certain tenderness and lightness in him (he 
is, to my mind, distinctly a light-weight com- 
poser) befit the handling of poems so fragile 
and earth-free as these ancient meditations on 
Christmas hopes. 


Christopher Smart is trickier. I rather wish 
we could have his great Song to David set. I 


‘once dabbled with it for months, and claim 


credit for going no further. Rejoice in the Lamb, 
in ten tiny sections, is described as a “ festival 
cantata’’ (Boosey, 3s.) for S.A.T.B. and organ. 
Some parts of this poem seem not worth setting 
(the cat and mouse bit, for example). In 
places the accompaniment is thin: I don’t 
think Britten makes much of the organ. He 
can do some nice subtle line-drawing—perhaps 
his best line. He tends to o’erleap simplicity. 
“and fall on the other.” The end is too 
conventional. It is interesting to hear him 
growing, and I hope he will develop a stronger 
sense of direction. W.R.A. 
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EMILE BERLINER 


PICKS A WINNER 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


WE of the musical world have talked so 
much about prodigies of the violin 
or of the piano that we have failed to 
recognise the prodigy in our own midst. 
Alfred Clark, at the age of sixteen, joined 
Thomas A. Edison in 1889, just when his 
wax cylinder Phonograph was ready for the 
market. That was nearly fifty-five years 
ago. It represents the age of the talking 
machine industry and Alfred Clark’s 
association with it. For forty-five years of 
this span he was its leader and the strongest 
influence in its development. The marvel 
of it is that of all those pioneers—Edison, 
Berliner, E. R. Johnson, Barry Owen, C. G. 
Child, B. G. Royal, Paul Easton, Roland 
Cromlin, etc.—he not only survives, but 
seventy years of age finds him in active 
office, still incredibly youthful and clear- 
headed. One could understand the miracle 
had they been years of easy going and 
careful living, but they have been years of 
steady slogging, involving vast upheavals 
caused by two world wars and a world 
economic crisis that stagnated the industry, 
the introduction of authors’ rights and 
performing right:, the introduction of 
electric recording, the Berne Co vention, 
the extinction of discs in America by radio, 
the amalgamation of talking machine com- 
panies and reduction of capital, in all of 
which .he played the decisive role. If 
Alfred Clark had not been the giant in 
‘intellect and physique that he is, all these 
hurdles would have quickly brought him 
down. What a kaleidoscope of events his 
life has been and he has viewed it all from 
the captain’s bridge of the ship. 

I wonder if the industry places at its 
proper value his strong and wise leadership. 
By nature silent and retiring, very few 
people know the real and complete Clark. 
My impression that he was shy was accentu- 
ated by the fact that he so easily blushed. 
Perhaps this shyness is only a defensive 
armour, but it certainly has kept off possible 
interviewers and prevented any very 
satisfying sketches of his life and career 
from reaching the public. 

December the tgth is the seventieth 
birthday of Alfred Clark and is a good 
enough excuse to change over from con- 
temporary artists, of whom I usually write, 
to the spring of 1896 when Berliner, after 
eight years of experimenting, had brought 
the gramophone to a point where it could 
be turned over to a public company for 
exploitation. With this expansion in view 
he was looking round for promising young 
men to train in the various processes of 
recording, matrix making and pressing. 
I had already brought to his notice William 
Sinkler Darby, Calvin Child and my 
brother William Gaisberg, all of whom he 
took on or promised to engage when 
developments permitted. 


At this date Berliner gathered 
all the successful results of his 
gramophone experiments under 
one exhibit which he delegated 
to me to take to Philadelphia 
and demonstrate before the 
Franklin Institute. Every year 
or so Berliner was in the habit of 
showing off before this venerable | 
body his achievements of a 
scientific order and his experi- 
ments in sound as embodied in 
the gramophone. To receive 
their blessing was flattering to 
his vanity and the demonstra- 
tions served to register his claim 
to priority of invention, The 
members turned up to full 
capacity to hear my modest pro- 
gramme. My equipment was 
the simple hand-driven 7-inch 
turntable. As it was without a 
governor I had to rotate it with 
cool nerves and a steady motion, 
or the music would play out of 
tune. I had several zinc etched disc 
records and six biack pressings of a new 
plastic material just received: from the 
Duranoid Company of Newark N. J. ; these 
constituted the most outstanding advance 
Berliner had to show. The programme was 
similar to what you would expect in a 
small town church concert, but it amused 
the bearded and dignified professors, who 
eagerly examined my equipment and asked 
endless questions. 

My No. 1 record was “The Lord’s 
Prayer ” recited by Emile Berliner himself 
in clear but guttural pronunciation of strong 
German accent. Every word was under- 
stood. 

No. 2 was “ The Mocking Bird,” whistled 
by John York Atlee, accompanied by 
Professor Gaisberg. 

No. 3 was a star turn, “ Drill ye terriers, 
drill,” sung by George W. Gaskin, one of 
the half-dozen male singers with a voice 
clear and powerful enough to record. 

No. 4 was ‘‘ The Auction Sale of a Grand 
Piano,”’ a comic episode in which Berliner 
appeared as auctioneer crying for bids and 
I as demonstrator on the piano. 

No. 5 was an imitation of a Cat and Dog 
fight, by George Graham, a street enter- 
tainer, in  Washington’s Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

(Two choice morsels, ‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle 


little Star”? and “ Johnny reciting ‘ Mary 


had a Little Lamb’ before company,” I 
held in reserve.) 

I knew every record by heart, but had to 
maintain an amused smile in sympathy 
with my audience. These same records I 
had played to the American Bell Telephone 
directors in Milk Street, Boston, and to 
Mr. Schwartz, the wealthy toy manufacturer 


Alfred Clark 


of New York, and many dozens of other 
prospective investors, including the Phila- 
delphia Group (Parvin-Latta and Sommer- 
feld), who eventually started the first 
company. 

The demonstration was a huge success 
and on Berliner was bestowed a medal of 
the Franklin Institute. 

That spring Berliner told me about a 
young man who worked for Edison, the 
great inventor, who had written to him 
asking for an interview and to see the 
gramophone. Berliner was patently flat- 
tered by the magic name of Edison and 
appointed a Sunday morning to receive 
Alfred Clark, then twenty-two years old. 
I was also curious to meet the caller and 
assisted in the demonstration which was 
given. I took particular note of this youth 
whom I knew to be a candidate as colleague 
in recording and other gramophone pro- 
cesses. He was, I vividly remember, a 
youth, big and well proportioned, perfectly 
dressed in a tailor-made suit which, in 
those days of “ off the peg ” clothes, which 
I and even Berliner wore, struck a note of 
distinction. Further; his dark eyes and 
curly browv hair set off by a boyish blush 
whenever he spoke, made him irresistible, 
quite apart from his wisdom and the fact 
that he had emerged from .the shadow of 
the great Edison. That Berliner was greatly 
impressed I knew by the many references 
he made to him. Six months afterwards 
Clark came down to Washington to be 
initiated in the process of making zinc 
records and after that was assigned manager 
of the first gramophone retail shop. This 
was in Philadelphia, the home of the first 
Gramophone Company. The goods avail- 
able for sale were the hand-driven gramo- 
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phone and some dozens of records, 5 inch 
and 7 inch, of simple songs, marches and 
comic talks. I had also opened up the first 
recording studio there, over a shoe shop on 
Twelfth Street. 

Clark and I had living rooms adjoining 
this studio and so were frequently in each 
other’s company and exchanged views on 
the artists’ life, the gramophone industry 
and its future. That it had a future neither 
of us doubted. We were both in on the 
ground floor and had all the enthusiasm of 
youth. It was an exciting year for both of 
us. That year was election ‘year ; I cast 
my first vote and that for McKinley. 
Around the corner was/the opera house 
with El Capitan, Belle of New York, 
Erminie, Robin Hood with Francis Wilson, 
DeWolf Hopper and those devastating 
soubrettes, Alice Nielson, Edna allace 
and Fritzie Scheff. These formed endless 
topics of conversation and of a summer 
evening we would occasionally have supper 
in Willow Grove while listening to Innes 
Band (or was it Victor Herbert’s). I will 
always remember my awe when I heard 
Clark order for supper a ‘“‘ Chateau- 
briard”’ steak. In his company I was 
getting a liberal education. I discovered 
we had both attended the Franklin School 
in Washington and, later on, when his 
family moved to New York, he attended that 
wonderful school, ‘‘ Cooper’s Institute,” 
and completed his schooling in the New 
York College. We met with plenty of 
hospitality and kindness in the Quaker city 
and ofien found ourselves as guests in the 
homes of our directors. I remember one 
dinner party in the home of the Sommer- 
felt’s, when we were taught to say greetings 
in Hebrew. Our pronunciation caused 
great merriment to our orthodox host. 
Another dinner was at the Parvin’s, who 
were Quakers. Their home in Walnut 
Street was shiny with heavy polished 
furniture, but their hospitality to two young 
bachelors in a strange town was sincere. 
These were the well-to-do homes of the 
capitalists who financed the early Gramo- 
phone Company.. In sharp contrast we 
were also guests in the more modest homes 
of Eldridge R. Johnson and B. G. Royal, 
then small mechanics who ran the small 
tool-shop across the river in Camden. At 
that time they were making the first two 
hundred spring-motor gramophones for the 
Company. Their little shop was destined to 
expand into the great Victor Talking 
Machine Company before the decade was 
over. 

Clark was even then a gourmet and 
taught me what and where to eat. I par- 
ticularly remember Green’s Hotel, famous 
for fish, oysters or steaks. I believe our 
mutual friend, the late Edmund Footman, 
inspired this art in Alfred Clark, as they 
were frequently together in those days and 
during the years that followed in Paris and 
London. With Footman nothing in life 
was sO important as good eating. The 
discovery of a new restaurant he hailed 
with delight. At the table he scintillated 
with pleasure as he carefully wiped and 
polished the already clean plates in joyful 
anticipation. He was a good story teller, 
but his greatest virtue was as a listener. He 
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could inspire vanity in the most hopeless 
raconteur. Again, as with Paderewski, 
Chaliapine, my brother Will, and other 
bons viveurs, cooks and restaurateurs loved 
to pamper him and he in turn never failed 
to lavish praise on their art. 

There were evenings when we stopped at 
home and enjoyed the leather-perfumed 
atmospheres of the studio over the shoe- 
shop. There was a piano, as usual mounted 
on a two-foot high platform, and the record- 
ing machine invited exciting experiments 
in sound recording. Clark had a violin 
he was very fond of and _ occasionally 
tucked under his chin. Collectors of records 
please note there exists no records of his 
performance on the violin. Clark’s other 
hobbies at that time were photography 
and stamp collecting and since then I have 


always associated this latter hobby with an 


orderly, tidy brain. He carried on philately 
over many years. I remember him being 
overjoyed at acquiring, while on a visit to 
Russia in 1913, the complete series of stamps 
to commemorate the three-hundredth cen- 
tenary of the Romanoff reign. This should 
have a fine value now. 

Many artistes passed in and out of the 
studio to contribute records to our then 
unpretentious lists—cornet, banjo, xylo- 
phone, a few vocal records. Of good things 
I remember the Neapolitan tenor, Ferrucio 
Giannini ; he might have been Caruso’s 
twin brother in looks and voice. He made 
the first opera aria ever recorded on a disc 
and I accompanied him as well as operating 
the machine. It was ‘“ Questa o Quella,” 
the Duke’s baletta in “‘ Rigoletto,’ and it 
was very successful too. His visits were 
frequent and then suddenly stopped. He 
was singing “* Pagliacci ’’ in the “* Midway 
Plaisannces ’’ at Atlantic City when he was 
stabbed by a rival for the affections of a 
Danse de Ventre dancer and put out of 
action. He gave up singing and occupied 
himself in making and selling plaster-of- 
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paris casts of statuettes. The affair made 
spicy gossip for us youngsters. 

On another occasion Maurice Farkoa. 
accompanied by Frank Lambert, floated 
into our studio and recorded his famous 
Laughing Song, which turned out to be one 
of the most popular records of that time. 

During these days Alfred Clark invented 
a governor attachment for the hand-driven 
gramophone that enabled one to maintain 
an even speed. The improvement in 
musical reproduction effected by the 
governor was tremendous and made the 
hitherto anxious process of turning the 
crank a pleasure. He followed up this 
achievement with an improved reproducer 
soundbox in conjunction with Eldridge R. 
Johnson. The reproducer was a brilliant 
success and brought the inventors a hand- 
some reward in the shape of royalties. On 
my last visit to Washington in the spring of 
1939 I made a pilgrimage to the Smith- 
sonian Institute to see the exhibit of talking 
machines. There I discovered Clark’s two 
inventions on show. By the way, although 
this exhibit is regarded as important and 
historical, I did not find it as complete as 
the Gramophone Company’s _ talking 
machine museum at Hayes, Middlesex. 
That museum, like the Library, is Clark’s 
creation and both are examples of what I 
mean by that tidy brain. In those Phila- 
delphia days I was particularly struck by 
his habit of filing private letters and 
documents and indexing them with pains- 
taking care. This was in the days when he 
could command no private secretary to 
relieve him of the details. It is noteworthy 
that he has always had an amazing memory 
and that this index habit in no way sub- 
stituted for his memory. 

The crowded life which followed his 
arrival in Paris as Edison’s representative in 
1899 cannot be told in a chatty article, but 
demands a lengthy book, and let us hope 
this will be in the shape of an autobiography. 





WHEN DE RESZKE REIGNED—IV 


By P. G. HURST 


Mr. Gye’s Covent Garden Season, 1875 


TT events only call for our particular 
attention in a season which, after a 
quiet beginning, asserted its claim to the 
crescendo of admiration and praise which it 
received from press and public alike. These 
events, which were each of a very different 
order from the other, were the London 
premiére of Lohengrin, and the debut of Mlle. 
Zaré Thalberg. 

Of the former it will be more convenient 
to speak in conjunction with Mapleson’s 
production of the work at Drury Lane, 
when a cursory comparison of the two will, 
so to speak, kill the two birds in the usual 
manner. 

Mlle. Thalberg’s debut, which was as 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni, had occasioned 
much curiosity, since the young artist was 
but seventeen years old, was a daughter of a 
very celebrated pianist, and was a pupil and 


protegée of Maurel. Her success was im- 
mediate and emphatic, and her confident 
manner and generally finished style caused 
unbounded admiration and amazement. 
She was to enjoy a further four seasons of 
undiminished triumph before disappearing 
from the scene. 

(Having mentioned the pianist Thalberg, 
it may be of just sufficient interest to recall 
the sensational triumphs of this marvellous 
executant, for not only did he confine his 
playing to exhibitions of a technique dis- 
playing the highest degree of virtuosity, 
but in order to ensure a constant. supply of 
music of sufficient technical brilliance and 
difficulty he composed the whole of it 
himself! In fact it was said that for all 
practical purposes he never played the 
works of any other composer.) 

Ernest Nicolini, who was destined to 
become the husband of Patti, was Gye’s 
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This Christmas Number of The Gramophone 


gives a welcome opportunity, in the war’s fifth 
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year, to pay tribute to “His Master’s Voice”; though it 
has been richly deserved any time during the past 
generation. The difficulties of these times, however, 
have peculiar force in urging the debt we owe to the 


enterprise whose blazon is the familiar “dog and trumpet.” 


Had caution shaped policy since September, 1939, who 
could have wondered? Instead, the number of recent first 
recordings of important works makes a brave showing in 
the Gramophone Company’s catalogue—that tome which 


is its own most effective eulogy. 


I wish to use this page archivally to mark appreciation 
of Vision and Courage and Faith, so that when, in days 
of peace, The Gramophone reader muses happily over past 
issues of his magazine (historic issues, indeed), he may 
perhaps pause a moment here, and add his tribute to the 


achievement of “His Master’s Voice.” FRED smMiTH 
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CLASSICAL WORKS 


| No. F. MENDELSSOHN 
| 160 A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Overture, Op. 21... 
| 161 The Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave), Op. 26 see 
| 237 Symphony No. 3, A minor, Op. 56 (Scotch) 

238 Symphony No. 4, A major, Op. 90 asad 

239 Violin Concerto, E minor, Op. 64 


J. S. BACH 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 1, F maior 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, F major... 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, G major ... 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, G major ... 
Brandenburg Ccncerto No. 5, D major 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6, Bp major . 
Piano Concerto, D minor ... 
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W. A. MOZART 

L. v. BEETHOVEN Symphony in D major, K.V. 385, “ Haffner ”’ 
Symphony No. 1, C major, Op. 21 —_ a Symphony in C major, K.V. 425, ‘‘ Linz ”’ 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 36 Symphony in D major, K.V. 504, “* Prague ”’ 
Symphony No. 3, Eb major, Op. 55, “ Eroica ’ Symphony in Eb major, K.V. 543 ... ee 
Symphony No. 4, Bb major, Op. 60 cui Symphony in G minor, K.V. 550 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67 — 
Symphony No. 6, F major, Op. 68, * Pastoral ”” 
Symphony Ne. 7, A major, Op. 92 pee ” 
Symphony Ne. 8, F major, Op. 93 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, Op. 125 
Prometheus, Overture, Op. 43 


3 
4 
4 
4 - eee 
: Symphony in C major, K.V. 551, “ ‘Jupiter Py 
4 
4 
0 
Coriolanus, Overture, Op. 62 oe oe es 2 
eon 2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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ll Seraglio, Overture, K.V. 384 

The Marriage of Figaro, Overture, K.V. 492 
Don Giovanni, Overture, K.V. 527 

Cosi fan tutti, Overture, K:V. 588 . 

The Magic Flute, Overture, K.V. 620 

Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Serenade), K. V. 525 
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Leonore No. 3, Overture, Op. 72a ... 

Fidelio, Overture, Op. 72b ... 

Egmont, Overture, Op. 84 ... : 

Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 61 

Piano Concerto, No. 1, C major, Op. 15 

Piano Concerto, No. 2, Bb major, Op. 19 

Piano Concerto, No. 3, C minor, Op. 37 

Piano Concerto, No. 4, G major, Op. 58 

Piano Concerto, No. 5, Eh major, Se. 73 “Emperor m 


F. SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 7, C major, ‘* The Great ”’ 
Symphony in B minor, ‘* Unfinished ”’ 
Rosamunde, Overture, ~ 26 
Octet, F major, Op. 166 
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R. SCHUMANN 

J. BRAHMS Symphony No. 1, Bh major, Op. 38 
Symphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68 “ Symphony No. 2, C major, Op. 61 

141 Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73 Symphony No. 3, Eb major, Op. 97 

142 Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90 Symphony No. 4, D minor, Op. 120 

143 Symphony No. 4, E minor, Op. 98 ‘ Piano Concerto, A minor, Op. 54 

144 Variations on a Theme by — va 56a 

218 Tragic Overture, Op. 81_.. 

272 Violin Concerto, D, Op. 77 

272 Piano Concerto, Bb mien. Op. 83 


P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


Symphony:No. 4, F minor, Op. 36 
Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 64 
Cc. FRANCK : Symphony No. 6, B minor, Op. 74, *‘ Pathetique " 
202 Symphony, D minor - ; vg = “4812 ’’ Ouverture Solennelle, Op. 49 
Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 
G. F. HANDEL Piano Concerto No. 1, Bp minor, Op. 23 
of oe Grosso for Strings, Op. 6, No. 1 
Concerto Grosso for Strings, Nos. 2 to 12 each 
254 Water Music (original) © R. WAGNER 
255 Music for the Royal Fireworks (First Min. Score of The Flying Dutchman, Overture 
the complete original version) _... Tannhauser, Overture me 
Lohengrin, Preludes to the “4st and rd Acts 
J. HAYDN Tristan, Prelude and lsolda’s Love Duet 
Symphony No. 1, Eb major, ‘* Kettledrum ”’ sk The Mastersingers of caine Overture 
Symphony No. 2, D major, ‘‘ London’’ ... bee Parsifal, Prelude 
Symphony No. 4, D major, ‘* The Clock *’ Boe Siegfried Idy| 
Symphony No. 6, G major, ‘‘ The —" = Gee Ride of the Vege” 
dd No. 7, C major . ee 
ymphony No. 11, G major, | ge Military ”” nk 
Symphony No. 16, G major, ‘‘ Oxford ’’ ae C.-M. v. WEBER 
250 Freischutz, Overture ... se 
F. LISZT 251 Euryanthe, Overture ... 
Les Preludes Es _ a seis - 40 252 Oberon, Overture 
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principal-tenor at this time, and notwith- 
standing a consistently unfriendly press, in 
which we may read between the lines an 
attitude peculiar to the Victerian era, there 
has been ample evidence from his later 
contemporaries to satisfy us that he was an 
artist and singer of quite exceptional 
attainment. Despite his name, he was a 
Frenchman, and although we may. accept 
with becoming reserve the complaints 
against his irritating and exasperating 
personal foibles, he was equally famed as a 
charming and delightful companion, a 
marvellous host, and as a highly expert 
manager of the famous castle in Wales. 

The extraordinary personality of Victor 
Maurel largely monopolises our attention 
throughout our history, even when we 
refrain from the tedious exercise of attempt- 
ing to recount all his activities. Herman 
Klein, the late celebrated critic, whose 
admiration for Maurel was _ noticeably 
clouded by a certain lack of personal 
sympathy, once assured the present writer 
that Maurel’s Don Giovanni was superior 
to that of any that foliowed him, while 
reserving the first place for Faure. 

(How necessary it is for chroniclers of 
opera to bear in mind this surely universal 
and not perhaps wholly reprehensible 
tendency in our natures to exalt the heroes 
of our youth. Nor, conversely, should we 
fall into the twin error of discounting the 
reputations of earlier celebrities for no 
better reason than a prejudice in favour of 
those of whom we delight to speak from our 
personal experience. KJein’s forbears may 
well have said, “‘ Faure is very well, but 
you should have heard Ronconi!” That 
Time is a leveller is likely to be true of 
opera singers as in other matters, though it 
will remain a safe reflection that the period, 
method, and application of the training of 
the artist will in the end be the deciding 
factor.) 


Mr. Mapleton’s Drury Lane Season, 1875 


Still exiled to Drury Lane for the causes 
already mentioned, Mapleson continued to 
show his flair for discovering new talent, for 
in this season he presented no fewer than 
three very youthful debutantes in Varesi, 
Chapuy, and de Belocca. None of them 
were destined for long careers—a loss to art 
and music for which their great personal 
charm must be held to blame—for there is 
little doubt that love and matrimony 
intervened. 

So sensational was the success of Mlle. 
Chapuy in the role of Rosina in Jl Barbiere 
that Patti herself, perhaps in a state of 
some alarm, attended two consecutive 
performances. ‘“‘ The Mapleson Memorrs,”’ 
which give this information, add that so 
compelling was this young lady’s person- 
ality that she captured the hearts of all who 
knew her, and it only remains to complete 
this promising material for a romantic 
story by adding that she shortly afterwards 
married an impecunious soldier and there- 
after retired from: public life. 

Anna de Belocca was a Russian contralto 
of the true coloratura type, who had appeared 
in Paris as Rosina, Cenerentola; and Arsace, 


and came to London with an already con- 
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siderable reputation which she fully justified 
and maintained. Her manner was alert 
and vivacious in all her réles, and her 
singing—if thought by the more austere 
critics to have been somewhat unorthodox— 
gave unbounded delight. 

(Coloratura contraltos have been rare 
occurrences in operatic history, from which 
we may deduce that the question of ortho- 
doxy in such singers may be a perplexing 
one. Most of us will easily recall the late 
Conchita Supervia, who certainly combined 
charm with the problem of orthodoxy in an 
unlimited degree. The professors must be 
left to decide what is the proper function 
of each type of voice, and what result 
must be expecied if these functions are 
exceeded.) 








THE RECORD COLLECTOR 

We regret that our statement at the end of 
this series (August 1943) did not make our 
intentions clear. “‘ The Record Collector,” as 
published in THe GRAMOPHONE, will, when 
properly revised, form a part, but a part only, 
of a complete textbook on record collecting 
written by P. G. Hurst, which we have under- 
taken to publish. The remainder, of which we 
have seen the MS, and which is perhaps equal 
in quantity to what has appeared, covers every 
aspect of the collecting field, both subjective 
and objective. The book will be fully in- 
formative, and is likely to be the standard work 
on the subject within its special scope. The 
date of publication must depend upon the 
adequacy of paper supplies. 








Among the older singers, the return of 
Victor Capoul was notable, for he was the 
leading tenor of the Paris Opera, where he 
was regarded as having been without a 
rival. In this country he was thought to 
have a certain tendency towards exaggera- 
tion, though such a criticism may be dis- 
regardful of the dramatic requirements of 
the operatic idiom. At any rate he was 
described by the leading critic, Joseph 
Bennett, as “ the ideal Faust,” which may 
serve to identify him in our most exacting 
categories. 

Signor di Reschi continued to give 
pleasure without evoking actual enthusiasm, 
and certainly without giving any indication 
of his future greatness. 

As already remarked in connection with 
Gye’s enterprise, the most important event 
in 1875 was the production of Lohengrin, 
a work which was to run with very great 
success at both houses. There seems to 
have been little to choose in point of 
excellence between the respective casts, 
except certainly in the matter of Ortruda 
(for we must for the present write Wagner’s 
characters in their Italianised forms). 
D’Angeri at Covent Garden could not have 
been expected to compare favourably with 
Titiens at Drury Lane, for her impersona- 
tiofis were more remarkable for their 
pleasantness than for their strength, - while 
the Ortruda of Titiens was described as 
overwhelming. We may believe that the 
graceful and handsome Nicolini was more 
pleasing to the eye as Lohengrin than was 
Campanini, who was somewhat stolid in 
manner, although vocally more opulent 
than his rival. 
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In considering the two Elsas, it may well 
be true to say that at no time had the 
public been offered a choice between two 
such supreme interpreters of the role. In 
no other, we are told, did Albani seem so 
well able to realise the inner persorality 
of a character, portraying exquisitely the 
premonitions which separated the dream- 
inspired maid from the mundane strivings 
which were raging around her. Nilsson, 
from a slightly different angle, was never 
better able to employ that celestial beauty of 
voice which made her almost unique among 
singers, in suggesting an Elsa on something 
higher than a human plane. In comparing 
the two embodiments, it may be true that 
Albani, by retaining in her interpretation 
the humanity of Elsa’s origin, came the 
nearer to the true character, while Nilsson 
carried it into the spheres of a more remote 
idealism. © 

As Telramundo, the subtlety and artistry 
of Maurel was better matched to the 
character than were the bluff and explosive 
methods of Galassi, who was sometimes 
inclined towards over-emphasis. 

In this, as with other famous premiéres in 
the seasons to follow, we may feel amazed at 
how correct and how excellent were these 
initial productions within the limits of 
vision which were imposed by the circum- 
stances of the epoch. Not until the coming 
of Jean de Reszke, who alone was able to 
combine the virtues of Nicolini and of 
Campanini, were comparable performances 
of Lohengrin forthcoming. Undoubtedly the 
score in the Italian version was heavily and 
distressingly cut, though the distress on this 
account would have been less severely felt 
than would be the case to-day, and both 
orchestra and chorus may give cause for 
misgiving in our more sophisticated minds. 
In due course, as we shall see, Lohengrin 
was handed over—or rather handed back— 
to the Germans to whom it belonged, and 
with them the older vocal traditions dis- 
appeared, leaving us to speculate vainly 
whether we have been the gainers or the 
losers thereby. 

(The reader of our own times may well 
be impressed by the magnificence with 
which opera was presented in these days, 
no less by the wealth of available talent 
than by the willingness of the public to 
give simultaneous support to two such’ 
gigantic ventures. While the Opera was a 
fashionable institution, its followers were 
also highly artistic and generally well 
informed. Mr. Bull, who was very familiar 
with both houses, generally preferred that 
of Mapleson as being the more alert and 
alive, and with a rather better standard of 
production, and this was despite the fact 
that the musical director, Sir Michael 
Costa, was not an imaginative or romantic 
conductor, although he enjoyed immense 
prestige in London and the provinces, 
where his work in oratorio was highly 
valued. As against this, the professional 
critics seemed to prefer being at Covent 
Garden, which was, presumably, the true 
magnetic point of London Opera. It is 
sufficient for us to wish that we might 
have the privilege of deciding this point 
for ourselves.) (To be continued.) 


B 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kous- 
sevitzky): Symphony 34, in C 
major (Mozart). K338 H.M.V. 
DB5959-60, DBS5961 (12 ins., 2<s. 
g3d.). Auto DBS 8961, DB8962-3. 

One of the slighter works (it has no 
Minuet), which contains both forward- 
looking elegance, quietness, and the spark- 
ling operatic spirit, in the finale. The date 
is 1780, just before Jdomeneo: but it is The 
Seraglio that we are made to think of when 
the finale’s operatic cream tops the 
symphonic coffee (with a dash of cognac, 
too). I note that the Minuet was sketched, 
but not completed. Beecham gave us this 
work on six sides (Col. LXg20-2. April, 
1941). Koussevistzky takes five, saving 
on the second movement. As I happened 
to buy the Beecham for my lectures, as 
an excellent example of Mozart in certain 
lights, I have compared the two—a thing 
which, as readers know, one is very rarely 
able to do nowadays. 

First Movement.—We are struck by the 
present sets making most of the little 
dramatic touches, e.g., the start of the 
development, and indeed the whole of that 
section (last part of side 1). Koussevitzky’s 
performance is sharper, more urgent in 
temper and tone, than Beecham’s. The 
latter seeks ever to make the mellifluous 
elements warm the whole. The second 
subject shows this as well as anything—an 
easy, graciousness in Beecham: not that 
K. in ungracious : his attack is in a different 
spirit, that is all. In some ways I like 
better K.’s tautness in the middle part. 
The difference in time is about half a 
minute—K.’s 63 to B.’s 7. As to the 
recorded tone, for a movement of this 
kind I slightly prefer K.’s—just a bit more 
incisive. 

Second Movement.—The side saved by K. 
means an increase on B.’s pace of over 
twenty per cent.—roughly, 81 in the 
minute to B.’s 66. (There was a still more 
startling difference in the first movement 
of the A major, K. 201, where if I remember 
aright, K. was nearer 50 per cent. faster.) 
Heard separately, each speed may seem 
happy. Compared, one must, I think, 
decide for one or the other. My choice 
this time—it might not always be in favour 
of the slower pace, however—is B.: on 
this score of pace. Yet in the middle of 
the first side of this movement the almost 
pathetic innocence of the music does, on 
consideration again, seem almost better 
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suited by K.’s than by B.’s idea. Mozart 
is like that—something for everybody in 
every mood; and in these slow move- 
ments, an innocent appeal that comes near 
to sadness—like Wordsworth’s flower, arous- 
ing thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. 

Possibly the B. tone is the least bit under- 
done, in the softest parts. The K. never 
falls, even in pp, below an excellent level 
of distinction and clarity. I like especially 
the brightness of tone (as here recorded) 
in a pp. It is perhaps a slight difference of 
colour, as in “‘ jocund day standing tip- 
toe” (K.) and “the grey-eyed morn 
smiles on the frowning night”? (B.)—not 
grey. as implying lack of colour, but rather, 
shall we say, meditation, pensiveness. But 
I like my Mozart slow movements pensive. 
And we mark the composer’s colouring of 
this one, with its divided violas and the 
absence of all wind except the bassoons : 
a curious quiet richness thereby. 

Finale.—A few seconds only, of course, 
divide the lengths of the performances. 
Perhaps K. scores a trifle, on dynamics, 
but B.’s delicacy is always delightful. 

This recording, then, is a happy and 
treasurable one—as good an exhibition, I 
should say, of Bostonian deftness and sweet 
recorded quality as one is likely to come 
across. 


Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra (Melik- 
Pashayev) : Valse-Fantasie (Glinka). 
Decca X277 (12 ins., gs. 11d.). 

Slightly amend the label: ‘‘ Fantaisie,” 

not “‘ Fantasie.”” The dates are: 1839; 

new edition, 1856, the year before Glinka 

died. The former year was very unhappy 
—husband and wife unsuited, parted, and 
be having thrown up his work at the 

Imperial Chapel: Russ/an hanging fire, life 

losing values for him, The music was early 

played by a friendly circle in pianoforte 
duet form, and one notes its first appearing 
or the programme of a concert which Glinka 
gave in Paris (aided by a millionaire) when 
on his way to secure still gayer co'ours from 
his Spanish adventure. I don’t remember 
hearing this waltz before. It recalls the 
high-toned court circles, drawing with it 
both reminiscences of such functions as 
distinguished balls, and also tinges of 

Italianate opera, very pronounced at times : 

Glinka had been deep in that art when he 

spent three years in Italy, hobnobbing with 

Bellini and Donizetti. This piece might 

almost to a tribute to their style, gracious, 

refined, with some hint of pathos not far 
away. Perhaps, in this sad year, he.was 
harking back to old happiness in the sunny 
land, when in his middle twenties. You 
might perhaps find, in the latter part of the 
piece, more definite signs of the kind of 
gentle musing, still on the rather pathetic 
side, that Tchaikovsky later so well dis- 
played. There 1s no particular build in the 
piece that seems to merit the word “ fan- 
taisie ’’ : it is simply a little waltz-sequence, 
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charming in its colour, its plaintive note, 
its pleasant and entirely fitting treatment 
by orchestra. and recorders: nothing of 
stress or over-ripeness anywhere: a slight, 
tasty side-dish from the kitchen of the 
famous pioneer. oe W.R.A, 


Leon Goossens (oboe) : Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sargent) Con- 
certo for Oboe and_ Strings 
(Cimarosa-Benjamin), Sinfonia from 
Easter Oratorio (Bach-Whittaker), 
Columbia DX1137-8 (12 ins., 138. 3d.). 

This charming work was first heard at a 
Promenade Concert either this or last year, 
If you enjoyed the Handel oboe concerto 
that Leon Goossens recorded some years 
ago for H.M.V. then you simply will not 
be able to resist this one. The gem of the 
work is the Siciliana, which is full of the 
graceful melancholy of the period. The 
other movements are a slow Introduction 
and two feather-weight allegros. Arthur 
Benjamin’s free arrangement—dedicated 
to Evelyn Barbirolli—is very well done and 
Goossens makes his oboe sihg like ‘ any 
wide-eyed child.”? The variety of his tone 
and his phrasing are things to wonder at. 
Balance and recording are admirable. 
Boosey & Hawkes publish the full score at 
four shillings. 

On the spare side we are given the Adagio 
from the Sinfonia to Bach’s little Easter 
Oratorio “‘ Kommt, eilet und laufet ”’ (“ Come, 
haste and run’). The _ beautiful little 
movement—which comes after a brilliant 
quick movement for three trumpets, drums, 
two oboes, bassoon, and strings—is played 
just a fraction too slowly. The effect of the 
oboe entering on a long held note, which 
comes shining through the strings, is 
exquisite. 

The playing of the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is adequate rather 
than inspired—the ends of phrases need 
finer pointing than this. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Lambert) : Carnaval (Roma) Suite 
(Bizet). Columbia DX1136 (12 in., 
6s. 73d.). 

I never remember hearing this work 
before—and to come across some ‘ new ” 
Bizet is an event. It comes from a concert 
suite in three movements to which Bizet 
added a Scherzo, composed, I believe, 
when he was in Rome. (There is no time 
to check these facts.) ‘* Carnival” is a 
brilliant and glowing picture of the Roman 
celebrations, most enjoyable to hear. The 
orchestra plays much better here than in 
the other recordings this month when it is 
accompanying ; and Malcolm Sargent is 
just the man for this highly-coloured sort of 
music. ALR. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Moment 
Musical.in E minor, Op. 16, No. 4. 
Preludes in G major, Op. 32, No. 5 
and G sharp minor, Op. 32, No. 12 
(Rachmaninov. ) H.M.V. (C3370 
(12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

Mr. J. E. T. Maude’s understandable 
admiration for Moura Lympany has 
led him to make an exaggerated statemen 
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in the November ‘“‘ Gramophone.”” Much 
more has been said about her recordings 
than the negative criticism that one wished 
Rachmaninov had’ been urged to record 
the Preludes complete. The “ Musical 
Times ” critic asks, in the current number 
of his paper, how Rachmaninov’s interpre- 
tations would have differed from those of 
Miss Lympany. Surely he must know the 
answer to that one! Mr. Maude asks us 
to applaud the achievement of “a young 
pianist still in her early twenties,” success- 
fully completing the large task of recording 
all the Preludes. I imagined I had done 
this: and the way is now.open for someone 
to re-review the entire set. This long 
preamble leads to the Moiseiwitsch record- 
ing. By careful pedalling he imparts a 
romantic glow to the G major Prelude 
which I found very pleasant. His view of 
the G sharp minor Prelude may not please 
those who like more warmth in the left- 
hand melody. He plays the impetuous 
fourth number of the Moments Musicaux very 
ably, but the recording of the treble is too 
faint, so that the melody above the rushing 
bass part does not stand out as clearly as it 
should. Rachmaninov calls for a quadruple 
forte on the last page, and a triple one three 
times before ; but the recording does not 
realise these dynamic differences. 


Frederick Grinke (violin) : Ivor Newton 
(piano) : The Apple Orchard (Gur- 
ney) : Serenade, Op. 3, No. 5 (Rach- 
maninov). Decca M539 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 


The Rachmaninov transcription is the 
fifth piece of the early set from which the 
Prelude comes. Apart from some ugly 
sul ponticelio sounds—who ever first thought 
of playing up there ?—the sardonic little 
piece comes out well. More enjoyable are 
the wistful winding phrases of Gurney’s 
“Apple Orchard,” a poetically lovely little 
piece with a note of sadness at its close. 
Both pieces are delightfully played and 
accompanied and the recording is good. 


Watson Forbes (viola): The Sussex 
Mummers’ Christmas Carol and 
The Arrival Platform Humlet 
(Grainger). Decca M540 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 


“The Arrival Platform Humlet” has a , 


sub-title, . . . “the sort of thing one hums as 
an accompaniment to one’s tramping feet 
while awaiting the arrival of a belated train 
bringing one’s sweetheart.” Watson Forbes 
tells me the music was written, as played 
here, for the viola unaccompanied. Grainge: 
conveys very cleverly the nervous, eager 
anticipation, mixed with some irritation at 
the late arrival of the train, of the man on 
the platform. It is an original and effective 
little piece and Mr. Forbes catches the mood 
very successfully. Grainger has, I think, 
arranged the Sussex Mummer’s Carol in 
various ways. It is a lovely tune and it is 
played with beautifully rich tone. Balance 
and recording are good and altogether this 
1s a delightful disc. 
A.R 
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Isobel Baillie (soprano): Bertram Har- 
rison (organ): In Faith I Quiet 
Wait ; Come Sweetest Death and 
Be Thou With Me (Bach). Columbia 
DX1133 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

Of these three songs ‘‘ Be thou with me ” 
comes from the Anna Magdalena Notebook 
and the other two from the Schmelli Song 
Book. ‘‘ Come sweetest death ”’ is one of the 
many clues Bach has left us to his pro- 
foundly mystical idea of death, whom he 
welcomes not as an enemy but as a friend. 
It is one of his greatest melodies and rises 
to a phrase of unforgettable beauty near 
the close. I have always liked to think of 
Bach at the candle-lit harpsichord at a 
leisured moment in the evening, Anna 
Magdalena singing over his shoulder, and 
some of the children about the room. This 
romantic picture is disturbed, in the record- 
ing, by a wheezy organ accompaniment. 
The fault is not that of Bertram Harrison. 
He accompanies well and discreetly. But 
the organ, to my mind, is just all wrong 
and destroys the intimacy of the occasion. 
Nor does a slight echo help. Isobel Baillie 
is in very good voice and sings most beau- 
tifully. Her words, too, are commendably 
clear. Do not therefore let the organ put 
you off. And of course you may find it to 
your taste. 


Joan Hammond (soprano): Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert), 
Eugen Onegin Tatiana’s Letter 
Scene (Tchaikovsky) and with Hallé 
Orchestra (Braithwaite) ; Louise 
Depuis le Jour (Charpentier). Col- 
umbia DX1134-5 (12 ins., 13s. 34.). 

We have waited a very long time for it 
—and now at last here it is. There is one 
big disappointment which could easily 
have been avoided. The scene begins where 
Olga starts writing for the second time. 
Thus we are deprived of ‘the fine passage 
where she sits brooding and then rises up, 
deeply moved, to brace herself for the 
great task of declaring her love to Onegin. 
We could have had these three pages and 
—if needed—some of the charming scene 
with the nurse preceding them. Instead 
we are given “ Depuis le jour ’’—of which 
more later. 

Having uttered my complaint let me 
stay to praise. This is a big, most testing 
aria—one of the very great things in opera; 
and it is sung in a big way and with more 
emotion than I knew resided in Miss 
Hammond. She makes us feel the changing 
emotional phases through which the love- 
struck girl, now taking so bold and coura- 
geous a step, passes. The singer puts a 
moving tenderness into her description 
(Part 2) of her dreams of Onegin and again, 
on the last side, of her wrestling with doubt. 
Then comes the fine climax, and in a 
torrent of passionate sound from the 
orchestra she finishes the letter. The high 
notes must not be less than bold and 
thrilling and they are so here—in fact, 
they may be a little too much so for some 
instruments. The orchestral accompani- 
ment itself is, on the whole, good, but the 
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important part for the horns on the last 
side could have been played more flexibly 
and tenderly. Whatever shortcomings there 
may be I heartily welcome this recording 
of a glorious piece of music. 

I have already hinted that the aria from 
“* Louise ” is not to be welcomed. Not only 
does it deprive us of the rest of the “ Letter 
Scene”? but it is sung with very little 
understanding. No singer who cannot 
achieve a mezza voce on her high notes 
should attempt an aria which calls for it 
repeatedly. Je crois réver—the final syllable 
on a high A is marked p: baiser on a top G 
is marked pp. The top B natural (je suis 
hereuse) is marked pp, crescendo to forte. All 
these are sung too loudly and though 
Miss Hammond makes a thrilling sound on 
her scooped-up-to double-forte top B, that 
is not what Charpentier wanted. There is 
not in fact a fortissimo marked through- 
out the aria. No wonder Verdi put five 
pianissimos when he wanted some ordin- 
arily soft singing. Anyone who heard 
Edvina or Miriam Licette sing this aria 
will decide that Miss Hammond is not 
really in the skin of the part of Louise. 
The orchestra joins in the general heartiness. 
The recording is uniformly good. 


Webster Booth (tenor) : Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sargent) ; 
Speak for Me to My Lady (II mio 
tesoro), Mine be her Burden (Dalla 
sua pace) from “Don Giovanni ” 
(Da _ Ponti-Dent-Mozart). H.M.V. 
C3372 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

It is nice to find Webster Booth going 
along the road of operatic salvation. He 
does well with these two testing arias, 
which he sings with conviction, warmth_of 
tone, and good taste: if not with the 
ultimate refinement of style I hope he may 
one day acquire. The Liverpool Philhar- 
monic, under Sargent, provide adequate 
accompaniments and the recording is good. 


Harold 
Evening Hymn 
Bess of Bedlam 
Kiog8: (12 in., 


Astra Desmond (contralto), 
Craxton (piano). 
(Purcell-Grace) ; 


(Purcell). Decca 


6s. 73d.). 


Purcell’s music is very difficult to sing. 
It needs an artist who knows the value both 
of music and of words and one who has got 
beyond the stage of imagining that a bar- 
line means the approach of a “strong ”’ 
accent. Astra Desmond has all the necessary 
qualifications: but she sings the Evening 
Hymn with some sense of strain and with 
the conventional contralto tone that one 
does not expect from her. Even so, much 
of the beauty of the lovely song reaches 
us. Harold Craxton provides a_ nicely 
calculated performance of the charac- 
teristic ground bass accompaniment. ‘‘ Bess 
o’ Bedlam,” one of the ‘“ mad” songs 
popular in the 17th century, has been called, 
justly, Purcell’s finest song in the scena 
form. Its abrupt contrasts of mood are 
finely realised by the singer and listening 
to this little masterpiece one wonders 
again at the almost complete neglect of our 
great composer. It is to be hoped that this 
good recording will have a wide circulation. 
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The Fleet Street Choir (Lawrence). 
Alleluia (Randall Thompson). Decca 
M541'({10 ins., 5s. 44d.) 


Randall Thompson was born in 1899 
and studied with Ernest Bloch, amongst 
others. He had lived in Rome as a Fellow 
of the American Academy and from 1937-39 
he was Professor of Music at the University 
of California. His compositions, which 
include two symphonies, are said “to be 
characterised by technical ease and assur- 
ance.” That is certainly the case in this 
** Alleluia.”” The text consists of only one 
other word and that is heard at the very 
end—Amen! But the composer cleverly 
varies the accentuation of the vowels so 
that each one receives, in the course of the 
piece, what the Gregorianists called a tonic 
accent. Thompson shows himself well ac- 
quainted with the choral technique of the 
great polyphonic period : and the writing, if 
it moves along familiar paths, does so in a 
very musicianly way. Apart from a spread 
chord at the start the performance is 
excellent. The sopranos do not this time 
fail in tone and the music is sung with 
dignity and religious feeling. The recording 
is good. 


E. I. Antonovo, I. S. Kozlovsky and P. 
M. Nortsov, The Bolshoi Theatre 
Orchestra (Melik-Pashayev). Scene 
1, Act 2. “* Eugen Onegin” (Tchai- 
kovsky), Jouravlenko (bass), Kirov 
Leningrad State Opera Orchestra 
(Khaikin), Farlaf’s Rondo from 
* Russlan and Ludmilla ” (Glinka). 
Decca X279 (12 in., gs. 11d.). 


Choir and Orchestra of the 
Bolshoi Theatre (Samosud) soloist, 
Kromchenko (baritone): Persian 
Song and Bayan’s Song from 
“ Russlan and Ludmilla ” (Glinka). 
Decca X278 (12 in., gs. 11d.). 


Glinka’s ‘ Russlan and Ludmilla” is 
such an important work in the history of 
Russian opera that on that account alone 
it is of the greatest interest to have these 
recordings. As far as I know the “ Persian 
Song ” and the “ Bard’s Song ” have never 
been recorded before. Farlaf’s “‘ Rondo ”’ is, 
of course, familiar to us in Chaliapin’s 
magnificent recording. Jouravlenko, if not 
quite a Chaliapin, is a fine singer, and 
delivers the rapid patter, which is in the 
Rossinian tradition, with skill. 

Readers who want to know why this 
opera is so important should look at Gerald 
Abraham’s excellent chapter on it in his 
** Studies in Russian Music.”” He shows how 
the music is the true foundation stone of 
the whole of the Russian school—-how much, 
for example, Borodin and Moussorgsky, 
in Prince Igor and Khovanchina, owe to 
Glinka’s “ Persian Song.” This melody is 
sung, in unison, by.a chorus of young girls, 
at the opening of Act 3. The melody 
remains the'same throughout the four 
verses but the orchestral background alters 
with each verse. Thus verse 3 is accom- 
panied by flute arabesques and a violoncello 
counter-melody. Towards the close Naina, 
an evil witch, sings a few words as the girls’ 
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(No, I shall not go into 
more involved than 


voices die away. 
the story: it is 
Trovatore !) 

The “ Bard’s Song ’”’ comes in the first 
Act. The use of piano and harp in the 
orchestral accompaniment may seem sur- 
prising, but Glinka employs them to 
imitate the gusli (a Russian zither). Rimsky- 
Korsakoff does the same thing in Sadko. 
The effect of the closing phrases dying 
softly away is beautiful. My vocal score 
makes the Bard a tenor but the record label 
calls Kromchenko a baritone. That, he 
certainly is not. His voice is rather metallic, 
but to me, at any rate, the Russian timbre 
is always sympathetic. For this reason the 
odd fill up from ‘‘ Eugene Onegin ” on the 
reverse of Farlaf’s ‘“‘ Rondo” !s welcome. 
It consists merely of recitative, from The 
Ballroom Scene, between Lenski, Olga, and, 
for a few bars, Onegin ; and ends (as the 
Bard’s Song also does) most abruptly. 
I can only conclude—and much hope 
—that it is a part of a recording of the 
whole opera. Even so to hear the tenor 
—Kozlovsky—sing ‘* Ah, Olga ”’ with such 
feeling is well worth the money ! 

The recording of the voices on these two 
records, is good but the orchestra does not 
get much of a show. This is especially 
grievous in the Persian Song in which its 
part is so lovely and important. Never- 
theless, anyone who loves opera and singing 
with temperament behird it should get 
these records and hope for more. 

A.R. 


Roland Hayes (tenor): Were You 
There ? and (2) Hear de Lambs 
a Cryin’. (b) Plenty Good Room 
(Negro Spirituals, arr. Hayes). Colum- 
bia DX1132 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 


Roland Hayes first visited England in 
the early 1920’s. The final section of his 
recital at the Wigmore Hall consisted of 
Negro songs, and these attracted con- 
siderably more attention among the mem- 
bers of a not very numerous audience than 
did his polished and undeniably beautiful 
singing of opera airs and lieder. Even 
twenty years ago many of the greatest 
concert and opera stars were still to be 
heard, and the unknown young coloured 
singer was lucky to get a kindly press in 
competition with the established giants. 

Nevertheless his singing of negro songs, 
which included such present-day favourites 
as “ By an’ By,” ““ Go Down, Moses,” and 
** Water Boy ” made everyone who heard 
him sit up and take notice. He treated 
them as seriously as any of the “ Ops” 
in the other part of the programme, and 
his warm tenor voice, slightly husky, would 
ring out at certain moments with clarion 
high notes that gave one a rare thrill. 

The sight of his name on a record label 
after so many years (the first time since his 
Vocalion acoustics) prepared me for dis- 
appointment. But I needn’t have worried. 
Roland Hayes sings as well as ever, and 
with all the old magic ; this, a new record 
of three Spirituals, is superb. 

Were You There? is a meditation on the 
Crucifixion, and is a remarkable example 
of unaccompanied solo singing, which as a 
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rule I do not find very interesting. Hayes 
does it very simply, and yet manages to 
convey a feeling of intense tragedy. His 
delivery of the words ‘ Sometimes it 
causes me to tremble . . . to tremble” is 
singularly moving. Hear de Lambs a Cryin’ is 
like the majority of the devotional Spiri- 
tuals, rather sad, with an almost chant-like 
rise and fall. Very effective to an accom- 
paniment of little more than connecting 
chords. Plenty Good Room provides the 
lighter relief. It is a genuine camp-meeting 
song, full of joy at the thought that there js 
** Plenty good room in the Father’s King- 
dom,” but pointing a moral with a touch of 
sly humour, as in such lines as: 
** T wouldn’t be a sinner, 
I’ll tell you the reason why : 
For if my Lord should call on me 
I shouldn’t be ready to die.” 

It is sung with perfect timing and 
emphasis, with the lilting . syncopated 
rhythm of which the Negro is the naturally 
gifted master. 

Columbia has given us a record that 
has been worth waiting for. But twenty 
years is on the long side. 


Ann Stephens with orchestra: The Night 
Nursery (Arundale): (a) The Sick 
Teddy Bear. (6) Mummie’s Song 
(McGeoch). H.M.V. BDio62 (10 in., 
4s. 2d.). 

The small Ann sings with as much 
assurance as ever, and her latest record 
should make an appropriate gift for a 
youngster, preferably of a sentimental turn. 
For The Night Nursery was the “sob” 
number from a once popular song cycle, 
and although her words are as clear as 
can be, it is taken so very deliberately, that 
the sentiment, to a sophisticated accom- 
paniment, begins to cloy before the record 
is through. She is happier and quite up to 
her “ Alice” form in The Sick Teddy Bear, 
and the very brief Mummie’s Song. 


John McHugh (tenor): Memory is My 
Happiness (Novello); God Bring 


You Safely Home (Colston-Hen- 
bury). Columbia FB2964 (10 in., 
4s. 2d.). 

There is a wealth of lovely tone in Mc- 
Hugh’s record of these light and tuneful 
songs. He has the “bigness” of the 
operatic tenor, without any tendency to go 
block-busting or chandelier-cracking. 

McHugh never forces, and the ease of 
his singing is its greatest asset. There is 
little to say about the two songs, which are 
popular, and the record (except for a 
brief uncertainty at the very end of one 
side), is really remarkable. On Magenta 
Label—amazing value. H.D.R. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) : with Orchestra. 
In Native Worth from “ The Crea- 
tion” (Haydn). Joseph’s Aria, 
“ My Homeland” (Méhul). Parlo- 
phone R20494 (12 ins., gs. 11d.). 


This recording will be reviewed next month. 
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LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 
Carnaval (Roma) Suite. Bizet - - - DX 1136 


\ 


RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 


Emperor Waltz. Strauss, arr. Rawicz né \e 2130 
Landauer’ = = © © = © = © « 


EPPA MPENA PIR ILIA DADA: 


IVa 


ALBERT SANDLER 
TRIO 


By the waters of 
Minnetonka; From 
the land of Sky Blue 
Water 

DB 2129 


SA LOR IALANAPDAL NGA, FOOLS 
VEN EVASIVE Va Oe 


VANE VV EVA IVI 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


Romantic Waltzes No. 2 
Introducing: Love Serenade; Poem; Love's 
Dream (Liebestraum); Demande et Re- 


ponse; Kisses in'the Dark; Fascination - FB 2975 
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LEON GOOSSENS 


and Liverpool Philharmonic Orch. 


conducted by 


DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Concerto for Oboe and Strings. 
Cimarosa, arr. Benjamin. (3 Parts) 
Sinfonia from the Easter 
Oratorio ‘*Kommt, eilet und 
Laufet’’ (2nd Movement). Bach, 
arr. WW. G. Whittaker - - - « 


DX 1137 
8 


AANAANAN NAINA. 


YAS 


RAND DARNGNNANDAD 


JOAN HAMMOND 


with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conducted by 
Constant Lambert 
Eugen Onegin — 
Tatiana’s Letter 
Scene Tchaikovsky. Pts.1-3 EVO IVA IVINS 
with the Hallé Orchestra Cond. Warwick Braithwaite 
Louise—Depuis le Jour. Charpentier (in French) 

—____—_—_____ 9X §/ <5—____ 


YIEVM EV EV IVEY, 


VIVO 


Ah 


MONTE REY 


Hasta Manana (Come around some other } 


Day)- - + = = 
With all my Heart (Adapted from the \ FB 2981 


theme of ‘Autumn Sunshine”) - + « 


TURNER LAYTON 


*Bye for Now; Heavenly Music - - FB 2973 


ROBB WILTON 


The Munition Worker. Comedy Sketch FB 2974 





CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
If | had my Way; Tell me the Truth - 


Put your arms around me, Honey 
| never mention your Name (Oh, no!) 


FB 2976 


FB 2977 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


If had my Way - - - - - 
The home-coming Waltz - - 


7 FB 2978 


I never mention your Name (Oh, no!) 


FB 2979 
Jazz me Blues - - - «+ - - B2 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S JIVE BAND 
For Jive Dancing — 
Stompin’ at the Savoy - - - - >FB 2980 
Way down yonder in New Orleans 


JACK LEON 


and his Dance Orchestra 


Paul Jones — 
Part |— Here we come gathering nuts in 
May; Put your arms around me, Honey; 
Just for a While; You'll never Know; 


Part 2— Here we come gathering nuts in 
May; Silver wings in the Moonlight; 
Wine, Women and Song; The Conga; In 
Pinetop's Footsteps - - - - = - - DX 1139 








FUTURE SUPPLIES 
Your future record supplies depend 
upon you. Take your old records 
now to your Record Dealer. 
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Gracie Fields 


WwW 1 co tl 
stral acc pa ent, uct y 
tth orchestral accompaniment nd ed by Phil Green 


F 8383 Pedro the Fisherman 
He wooed her, and wooed 
her, and wooed her . 





Orchestra 





Mantovani and his 


quest waltz 


F 8380 The re 
a dream 


Serenade to 





rappelly and 


g at the Piano 











rchestra 


stephane G 7 
Billy Ternent and his 0 





with Geore® Shearin 
£9375 Star as hae 
Heavenly music F 8369 Stormy Weather 
There's no two ways about love 





e Isle | love 
for the boys over there 





F.8370 The dear littl 
Say a prayer 
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Woody Herman’s Four Chips (Am.) 
**#* Elise (James A. Noble) (Am. Decca 
DLA2709) (August 28th, 1941) 
*** Yardbird Shuffle (James A. Noble) (Am 
Decca DLA2750) (September roth, 
1941) 
a 03474—5s. 44d.) 

Herman (cl) with Tommy Linehan (p); Walter 
Yoder (b) ; Frank Carlson (ds). 

The Chips would have had to go plenty to 
live up to their grand Chips Boogie Woogiet and 
Chips Bluest, and I don’t think they have quite 
managed it. ; 

The main trouble seems to lie in the com- 
positions. 

Composer James Noble apparently couldn’t 
make up his mind whether Elise should be a 
Russian peasant or the flimsy ornament of a 
Georgian drawing-room, so one minute he 
presents her as the former and the next the 
latter. Not that the lady’s failure to remain as 
either matters much. The important thing is 
that she is so often of the wrong period and 
always on the wrong side of the Atlantic . . . 
for jazz! 

The Yardbird gets a bit nearer to being the 
stuff that good jazz is, or ought to be made of, 
but unfortunately not quite near enough. 
While it might be unfair to call him a Donald 
Duck, it would be even more far-fetched to 
describe him as any New Orleans turkey. The 
best one can say of him is that he is a cut above 
a Tin-Pan Alley ugly duckling. 

Encumbered.with such uninspiring material, 
the surprising thing is that the Chips get as 
near to playing good jazz as they do. 

he Carlson drums manage to hold their own 
with the best and Walter Yoder keeps his bass 
above suspicion. There are moments when the 
tunes get the better of Woody Herman and 
Tommy Linehan, but nevertheless they often 
manage: to get into the groove. 

t+ Brunswick 03118, issued April 1941, 


H.M.V. 


Wingie Manone and His Orchestra (Am.) 

****Corrine Corrina (Williams, Chatman, 
Parish) (V by Wingie Manone) (Am. 
Bluebird OA036535) 

***#** Fumpy Nerves (Manone, Dale) (Am. Blue- 
bird OA036537) 
(H.M.V. Bg352—5s. 44d.) 

Manon (tpt) with ‘* Chu °’ Berry (fen) ; ‘* Buster ’’ 
Bailey (cl); T. Lanoue (p); Zeb Julian (g); Jules 
Cassard (b); ‘** Cozy ’’ Cole (ds). April 26th, 1939, 

If you happened to hear the broadcast on 
October 28th last of ‘‘ Radio Rhythm Club’s ” 
“Information Bureau”’ (of which I have the 
honour to be a member), you may remember 
that when, in reply to a question about riffs, 
we cited one of the most popular of them all— 
the riff which constitutes the main theme of the 
tune most people know as Jn the Mood—we 
pointed out that this tune, in addition to 
having been suggested in an early Louis 
Armstrong record called Cornet Chop Suey 
(credited to Armstrong), had also appeared 
on records as :— 

Tar Paper Stomp, by Wingie Manone’s 
Orchestra (Decca F 7807), when it was ascribed 
to Manone ; and as— 

Hot an’ Anxious, by Don Redman’s Orchestra 
(Brunswick 1314), when it was ascribed to 
Redman, as well as— 

In the Mood, by (among many others) Glenn 
Miller’s Orchestra (H.M.V. BD556), when it 
was ascribed to Joe Garland, the well-known 
coloured saxophonist, and popular lyric writer, 
Andy Razaf. 

Now, believe it or not, it has turned up once 
again, this time as— 
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Jumpy Nerves, when it is once again credited 
to Manone plus well-known arranger Jimmy 
Dale. 

All of which ought to go to prove something, 
but I don’t propose to rack my brains trying to 
find out what, because for the moment we are 
concerned less with the tune and more with 
this new record of it. 

Like the coupling, Corrine Corrina, it is an 
improvisation in what is neither Dixieland nor 
Chicago style, but something of a cross between 
the two. 

That’s probably due to the fact that “‘Wingie” 
Manone—who owes his nickname to the fact 
that he has only one arm: the other he lost 
when he was run over by a tram when eight 
years old—was born.in New Orleans (in 1904), 
but has spent much of his life playing New York 
and Chicago. 

But just as he can play more trumpet with 
one hand than many others can play with 
both, so has he refused to allow the popular 
tastes of the big cities to lure him from the 
teachings of his childhood. 

_He still plays righteous jazz, and the fact that 
his music is unaffécted, completely free from 
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any attempts at the would-be cleverness which 
swing \has brought about, only makes. it all the 
more true to type and attractive. 

Moreover, it isn’t only “ Wingie”’ himself 
who plays this way. He not only picks musicians 
who do likewise, but sees that they do it. 

Infused into the simple, hard beaten out, yet 
completely relaxed rhythm which helps to 
make this record so irresistibly invigorating are 
the style, understanding and feeling which one 
finds only in the best jazz players when they are 
playing under the most congenial conditions. 

Inspired obviously by Wingie’s own swinging 
trumpet, and probably even more by the type 
of music he decided to produce, the famous 
late “‘Chu” Berry, who is second only to 
Hawkins if to anyone at all, is well up to the 
standard one expects from him, and clarinettist 
‘“* Buster ’’ Bailey, who, for all his technique, 
can be pretty corny at times (e.g. in John 
Kirby’s records), plays as inspiringly as anyone 
could wish. 

Add to this a rhythm section whose inescap- 
able beat is only one of its many good points, 
and you get the reason for the unabashed rave 
I have given these two latest records to be 
released by Wingie Manone and his Orchestra. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*#**7¢ Had To Be You (Kahn, John) (Am. 
Victor OAo62770) (March 2oth, 1941) 
**7f I Love Again (Murray, Oakland) (Am. 
Victor OA067740) (September 2nd, 


1941) 
(H.M.V. Bg348—5s. 44d.) 

** What Is There To Say? (Harburg, Vernon 
Duke) (Am. Victor 0A055185) 
(December 5th, 1940) 

*Say It With A Kiss (Film “‘ Going Places ’’) 
(Mercer, Warren) (V by Helen 
Forrest) (Am. Bluebird OA030732) 
(H.M.V. Bg351—5s. 44d.) 


030732—Shaw (cl) with George Auld, Hank 
Freeman, Tony Pastor (reeds); Bernie Privin, 
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** Chuck ’’ Peterson, John Best (pis); Les Jenkins 
George Arus, Harry Rodgers (imbs); Bob Kitsis 
(p); Al Avola (g); Sid Weiss (b) ; George Wettling 
(ds). December 19th, 1938. 

It Had To Be You stands out among these 
latest releases by Artie Shaw like an oasis in a 
desert. 

In addition to presenting a standard of 
musicianship which gives a polish that is at 
least the equal of anything Mr. Shaw has 
achieved in the past, the band plays a swell 
arrangement with a style and a swing that are 
none the less obvious because of the solidity of 
the beat that_is kept going behind everything ; 
and by way of a finishing touch the maestro 
himself gives us some of his very best clarinet 
playing. 

Note, too, the delightful spots by piano in the 
first chorus and the more than average trombone 
solo towards the end. 

The other three titles get by as from fair to 
good if looked upon as just ordinary “ com- 
mercial ”’ dance records, especially What Is 
There To Say? 

But even this one, with its deluge of sugary 
strings, hardly justifies its inclusion in the 
“Swing Series” in which it has been issued, 
and to find in the Series such an uninspired 
performance of such a sloppy number as 
Say It With A Kiss is frankly absurd without 
taking into consideration Helen Forrest’s 
coy singing. 

Even the band gets tired before the end, and 
what little rhythm there was fades away as the 
boys sleepily drag their way, to an obviously 
welcome finish. 


Dixieland Group of N.B.C.’s Chamber 
Music Society of Lower Basin Street 


(Am.) ; 
**Careless Love (Koenig, Handy) (V by 


Lena Horne) (Am. Victor OA066128) 
*** Memphis Blues (Handy) (Am. Victor 
OA066125) 
(H.M.V. BD5827—4s. 2d.) 

Henry Levine (pi) directing Alfred Evans (ci) ; 
Rudolph Adler (saxes); Jack Epstein imb); Mario 
Janaro (p); Anthony Collucio (g); Harry Patent 
(0); Harry Stitman (ds). June 23rd, 1941. 

Much the same remarks apply to these two 
sides as I made for the Group’s Beale Street Blues 
and St. Louis Blues (H.M.V. BD5819) last 
month, 

They may call it the Dixieland Group, etc., 
but how much Dixieland there is about the 
music is open to some argument. 

Admittedly it has rather more than a mild 
flavouring of the character and idiom of the 
original old-time Dixieland style, but the spirit 
is rather sadly lacking, especially in Careless 
Love, where the two-in-a-bar beat seems very 
rhythmless against the four-in-a-bar which was 
the essence of true Dixieland jazz. 

And once again I can only say that for all 
her polish and good phrasing, Lena Horne lacks 
the abandon of the best coloured women 
singers. There is too much of the Dinah Shore 
ultra refinement about her, though, like Miss 
Shore (who, incidentaliy, is a white girl), she 
has a delightful voice and a very polished 
technique. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and ‘the Radio 

Rhythm Club Sextet 

*** Heartbreak Blues (Coleman Hawkins) 

(H.M.V. OEA10083) 

**295 Jump (Featherstonhaugh) (H.M.V. 
OEA10082) 
(H.M.V. Bg350—5s. 44d.) 

Fea tonhaugh (ten, cl) with Don Macaffer 
(tmb) ; rry Sagner (p);. Vie Lewis (zg); Charlie 
Short (+); Jack Parnell (ds). October 30th, 1943. 

Coleman Hawkins’s lovely Heartbreak Blues is 
presented here as an_ ultra-slow rhapsodic 
tenor sax solo by Buddy Featherstonhaugh. 

To say that Buddy’s performance is the equal 





of Hawkins’s own, issued here in 1934 on 
Parlophone R1685, would be an exaggeration. 
But as there is only one Hawkins the comparison 
can only be odious, and it would be much 
fairer to say that Buddy’s performance does 
nothing to destroy the reputation he achieved 
many years ago for being a musician with 
imagination as well as a style which is often 
good and always interesting. 

295 Jump is a typical modern swing opus of 
the kind that may not mean much musically 
but is always good for jive (jitterbug) dancing. 

The rhythm section and the ad lib solo spots 
(in which practically everyone in the band is in 
turn featured) are all good. 

But when the band works as an ensemble 
there is a tendency to clip, especially on the 
part of Buddy when he plays clarinet, and if 
.this hasn’t made much of the side actually 
corny, it has at least done nothing to help the 
swing. 


PARLOPHONE 
No. 1 Balloon Centre Dance Orchestra 


**** October Mood (Ronnie Milne) (Parlophone — 


CE11146) 

*** Saturday Night Jump (Gordon Rees) 
(Parlophone CE11147) 
(Parlophone F2001—4s. 2d.) 

Paul Fenoulhet (imb) directing ‘** Izzy ’’ Duman, 
Bill Apps (altos); C Timms, George Harris* 
(tens); ‘*Chick’’ Smith, Leslie Lambert, Ted 
Allaby (pts); Wolfie Phillips,* George Flynn* 
(tmbs); Pat Dodd (p) ;* Ivor Mairants* (g); Jock 
a (5); George Fierstone* (ds). November 3rd, 


* Added to the regular band for these records. 


Although it is no longer officially allowed by 
the Air Ministry to use the name, this band is, 
of course, the famous R.A.F. ‘“ Skyrockets,” 
directed by the well-known trombonist, Cpl. 
Paul Fenoulhet. 

The records are unusually interesting for 
three reasons. 

Firstly, they are (apart from a couple of 
inevitably not very inspiring ‘‘ commercial ” 
sides issued recently on Rex) the first records 
the band has made. Secondly, there is the 
excellence of the musicianship—this band has 
become recognised as one of our very best swing 
combinations. Thirdly, there are the composi- 
tions. 

They are respectively the winning and 
running-up entries in the British Composers’ 
Competition introduced this year by the Social 
and Benevolent Council of the Musicians Union 
as one of the features of their Jazz Jamboree. 

The compositions were given their first 
public performances by the “ Skyrockets”’ at 
the Jazz Jamboree at the Stoll Opesa House on 
Saturday, October 23rd last, when they were 
judged by an expert panel consisting of the 
brilliant violinist-arranger, Ben Frankel; ar- 
ranger Stan Bowsher; our greatest swing 
musician, trombonist George Chisholm ;_ well- 
known pianist-arranger Stanley Black; and 
Wally Moody of the Gramophone Co. 

After the adjudication there was a pretty 
little ceremony when the winner, young 
Ronnie Milne of Streatham, London, and now 
in the Army, was presented with a cheque for 
£40 by way of advance royalties by Jimmy 
Phillips of the Peter Maurice Music Company, 
who had agreed to publish the winning work. 

Milne has lately sprung into the limelight 
through a number of orchestrations he has 
made for the U.S. Army Dance Band, now in 
this country, directed by Frank Rosato. 

His October Mood is in much the same character 
as Billy Strayhorne’s entrancing Chelsea Bridge, 
and while he may or may not have obtained 
his inspiration from Duke Ellington’s record of 
this piece (H.M.V. Bggo9), it is nevertheless a 
tact that if October Mood had come over here 
under the Ellington name, few people would 
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have found any cause to feel that the Duke was 
not maintaining his standard. Than which 
one can give no higher praise. 

As regards the record, there are only three 
things which I think could have been improved 
upon. 

The first is in the recording. It suffers 
slightly from the rather heavy and woolly bass 
register which one so often finds in the E.M.I. 
reproduction of dance bands. 

The second is in some of the short attacked 
notes by the brass. It is the fashion of the 
moment for swing bands to tend to clip such 
notes, and I can’t say I like it. 

The third is in the tempo. The “‘ Skyrockets ” 
take the piece a good deal faster for the record 
than they did at the Jamboree. At first I 
thought it might be because it would otherwise 
have been a little too long for a 10-in. side, but 
I have since been told that it was because the 
composer preferred the faster tempo. Well, I 
don’t. In fact I think it has taken away some 
of the charm of the composition. But who am I 
to argue with the composer, who, anyway, 
should know best. ‘ 

Gordon Rees’s second-prize piece, Saturday 
Night Jump, is a rather different kind of tune— 
in fact, a typical modern swing opus built on a 
simple riff. 

As music it can hardly be compared with 
Milne’s more advanced October Jump. But it is 
good of its kind, and the “ Skyrockets’’ do it 
full justice. ‘ 

There is an absence of the terrific bite which 
American bands get into music of this sort, but 
that’s probably due as much to the fact that the 
reverberation period of the studio is a trifle too 
long to give the clean cut effect so essential in 
music of this sort as it is to any short-coming on 
the part of the band which certainly knows how 
to play pieces like this. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 
*** Hallelujah (Youmans) (Parlophone CE 


11142) 
*** No Gin Blues (Parry) (Parlophone CE 
11141) 
(Parlophone R2891—5s. 43d.) 
Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto, bar) ; 
Oldham (ten) ; Dave Wilkins (¢t) ; Yorke de Sousa 


(p);. Sam Molineaux (b) ; 
October 23rd, 1943. 
Although Harry Parry is presented as the 
composer of No Gin Blues, there is really nothing 
in the record which any one individual could 
have composed. The whole thing is just the 
usual 12-bar blues sequence of harmonies on 
which the various soloists extemporise in turn. 
Best of the solos is that by Derek Neville on 
alto. It has more spirit than the others. Next 
best is probably Harry Parry’s on clarinet. If 
not the most inspired blues music ever heard, it 
is at least tasteful and once again shows Harry 
as a very musicianly player. 
Hallelujah is just more fast swing with quantity 
of notes often having to make up for quality. 
This band’s idea of collective extemporisation 
is anything but good, as anyone who cares to 
write out the parts and study the voicing of the 
resultant chords will easily see for himself. 
However, some of the solos are better, 
notably Ken Oldham’s, de Sousa’s and the 
second by Dave Wilkins. 


Sid Raymond (ds). 


John Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*Impromptu (Chopin, arr. Young) (Am. 
Okeh W24995) 
* Minute Waltz (Chopin, arr. Young) (Am. 
Okeh W24680) 
(Parlophone R2892—5s. 43d.) 

Kirby (5) with ‘‘ Buster ’’ Bailey (cl); Russell 
Procope (alto); Charlie Shavers (tpt); Billy Kyle 
(p); O*Neil Spencer (ds). Approx. late 1939. - 

Dear me! I thought that playing about with 
the classics had at last come to be so generally 
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recognised as in the worst of taste that even 
recording companiés realised it was somethiny 
that is no longer done. 

Yet here are Parlophone not only raking up 
four-year-old swing versions of Chopin’; 
Fantasie Impromptu (Op. 66) and Waltz in D flat 
(Op. 64, No. 1), but actually having the 
effrontery to list them in a series supposed to be 
reserved for good jazz—or at least good swing. 

Of course it is possible that the records will 
prove to have been a success when the ledgers 
come to be made up, for there are still plenty 
of people ready to fall for stunts, and the 
undeniable slickness of the performances will 
doubtless cause them to think how clever these 
two are. 

But that no more makes such things good 
music than it makes them good jazz, and in 
fact these two are as deplorable travesties of the 
latter as they are of the former. 


RE-ISSUES 
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Billy Banks and His Orchestra 

Mixed) 

*** Byole Call Rag (Pettis, Meyers, Schoebel) 

(V by Billy Banks) (Am. Brunswick 
Br1716) 

**#**Shider Call (Blandon, Condon) (V_ by 
Billy Banks) (Am. Brunswick B11719) 
(Parlophone R2893—5s. 44d.) 

Banks (vocalist) with ‘* Pee-Wee ’’ Russell (cl, ten) ; 
Henry Allen (pt) i Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie Condon 
(ojo): Jack Bland (g); Al Morgan (b); ‘*Zutty "’ 
Singleton ‘ds,. 1932. 

Originally issued here in November 1933, on 
Brunswick 01590, these two Chicago-style 
hot improvisations seem to have achieved 
classic reputations. 

But I am inclined to think this may be at 
least partly because, having been unavailable 
since 1938 (when they were withdrawn from 
the Decca controlled English Brunswick cata- 
logue as a result of E.M.I. taking over from 
Decca the Am. Brunswick concession), they 
have become rareties. 

It is true that they are well above the average 
of their kind, and not only because they have 
the unaffected abandon, and resultant rhythmic 
drive, which was one of the better features of 
the best Chicago hot jazz of their period, but 
I never felt they were quite worth the extrava- 
gant praise that has been bestowed on them in 
certain quarters. 

The fast Bugle Call Rag has an outstandingly 
good solo by the well-known Chicago born 
pianist, Joe Sullivan, and Henry Allen never 
fails to live up to his reputation of being one of 
the best coloured trumpet players of those days. 

But for all his style Pee-Wee Russell shows 
his lack of technique as sadly as he has ever 
done, and while the collective improvisations, 
of which the record mainly consists, are good as 
jazz for those who understand and like this 
kind of thing, others may find the going tough 
if not actually rather cacophonous. 

If only for this reason many people will, I 
feel, prefer the less frenzied Spider Crawl. 

This is in 12-bar blues form and Billy Banks’ 
five vocal choruses are none the less good 
because they range from such typical but quite 
unrelated blues themes as watching spiders 
crawling up a wall to what happens to you 
when they take you to the graveyard. 

But perhaps the most attractive features of 
the performance are the well-defined beat and 
easy-riding rhythm (this sure is a swell rhythm 
section), Henry Allen’s trumpet solo, and the 
clarinet and trumpet comments behind the 
vocal choruses, though Pee-Wee Russell’s solo is 
much better on this side, and Sullivan’s piano 
solo again good. 





(Am. 
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Two “* Paul Jones’ discs should serve well to 
start your Christmas dancing and get everyone 
we'l mixed up. The New Mayfair Orchestra 
use A Life on the Ocean Wave as link tune to eight 
well chosen numbers from the recent successes. 
The recording and general surface noise are 
both good (H.M.V. C3371). Jack Leon’s 
Band favours Nuts in May as their link tune and 
select numbers giving a rather wider variety 
than the first-enamed disc, including an old- 
fashioned waltz and the conga. Again the 
recording and scratch level are excellent 
(Columbia DX1139). Turning now to the more 
general run of dance recordings, once more the 
tunes from “‘ This is the Army” form a large 
proportion of the music in this section. Typical 
is Billy Cotton’s setting of This is the Army, Mr. 
Jones, which I labelled “‘ very good * when I 
tried it out. The chorus is straightforward and 
has the advantage of being distinct. The 
coupling, not from the show, is the charming 
foxtrot I’m Mad at Myself. In both cases the 
arrangement and playing are of high order 
(Rex 10191). The First Nighter Orchestra 
couple the first-named with J Left My Heart 
at the Stage Door Canteen in a style that is wholely 
American, with “ether” music background 
to the vocal work, unfortunately the scratch is 
high and the recording far from good, spoiling 
what would have been an interesting disc 
(H.M.V. BD1063). Ambrose’s version of the 
same tune is spoiled by a shaky vocal from 
Rex Eaton who sounds nervous and slides off 
key without much effort. The reverse carries 
Close to You, which suffers from the same 
complaint. If this be ignored, however, the 
orchestral part is up to standard (Decca F8359). 
Jimmy a plays with all his usual verve 
in I’m Getting Tired So I can Sleep, which is one 
of the best songs of the show. Bob Eberly 
sings well enough, but the whole suffers badly 
in the recording. Whisper While We Dance is a 
pleasing new foxtrot, but like the other side 
fails on the score of quality (Brunswick 03473). 
Better in this respect is Russ Morgan’ 
offering, which links That Russian Winter with 
I Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen. Neither 
playing, nor singing merit more than the com- 
ment fairly good, but may be of interest as the 
only recording of the former title to date (Bruns- 
wick 03475), Smooth in all respect is Ivy Ben- 
son’s Tell Me the Truth and If I had My Way— 
almost too smooth for some tastes, and to my 
mind ratherl acking in zip, but withal “ lady- 
like” (H.M.V. ap The same pair are 
played by Carroll bons in more robust 
manner, which I preferred, although there is no- 
thing particularly inspiring about either (Col- 
umbia FB2976). From the same band comes Put 
Your Arms Around Me, Honey and I never Mention 
Your Name, which again, although good, do not 
warrant peans of praise (Columbia FB2977). 
Geraldo presents a pair of hill-billy style tunes 
with Dorothy Carless and chorus singing. 
Ragtime Cowboy Joe and I Want to be in Dixie 
are refreshing, if only because they are out of the 
usual. They are not representative of the normal 
Geraldo style, to which we have become 
accustomed in past months (Parlophone 
Figg8). I enjoyed the yy version of 
Baby, Please Stop and Think about. Me, which has 
a bright and breezy vocal that is exceptional. 
If I had My Way, on the reverse, is not in the 
same class but is adequately handled (Regal 
MR3717).. Two brand new items go into the 
second Roy offering. Atlantic Jive is one of the 
high-speed, rather scatter-brain tunes written 
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by Harry Roy himself. It has nevertheless a 
likeable quality and should please swing fans. 
When can I have a Banana Again, on the reverse 
needs little explanation—a logical product of 
the times. Slightly silly but well put over 
(Regal MR3718). Of the Joe Loss recordings 
there is little that need be said—there is nothing 
outstanding about either, not because they are 
poor, far from it, they are just up to standard, 
no more and no less. Now More than Ever and 
You’re Lovely to Hold are both on H.M.V. 
BD5823, whilst Put Your Arms Around Me, 
Honey and I Wonder Why are on H.M.V. 
BD5824. I was disappointed in Eric Win- 
stone’s recording of his own tune, Pony Express. 
Usually this band excels when handling the 
leader’s descriptive pieces, but this time fails 
to express the glamour behind the “ prairie 
mail.” Much better is the other side, One 
Foot in the Gutter, which is quite exciting with 
some outstanding piano work and exceptional 
playing from the drums. All in all this tune 
makes the whole record worth having (H.M.V. 
BD5825). Oddly enough, Billy Cotton also 
records Pony Express and makes a much better 
job of it in altogether satisfying manner. 


By H.S. 





Irving Berlin with the original 
chorus and orchestra from his show, 
* This is the Army,” has recorded 
My British Buddy and This is the Army, 
Mister Jones on H.M.V. Bg355. 


All profits are to be given to charity. 





Backing it up, another Winstone tune, Bottle 
Party, is most pleasing and makes R:x 10190 
the best Cotton disc for some time. <A 
thoroughly enjoyable swing style recording 
comes from Woody Herman’s Four Chips, 
Elise and Yardbird Shuffle. Quite apart from the 
playing both are well recorded and the surface 
noise is low (Brunswick 03474). Hearing the 
opening bars of Billy Ternent’s “ Signature 
Tune ”’ She’s My Lovely for the first time might 
lead one to the conclusion that an “ all clear ”’ 
was sounding. Once past this, however, the 
band give a spirited performance of this grand 
old number. Walkin’ by the River, on the back, 
is one of the best of the current favourites and 
is well put over (Decca F8365). In an entirely 
different class is Commando Patrol from The 
R.A.F. Dance Orchestra. This comes from 
the film ‘‘ Colonel Blimp” and is a first-class 
number of familiar theme. Backing this up is 
Cow-Cow Boogie, and although the vocal work 
in this is poor, it is less tiresome than in some 
other tunes from the same band (Decca F8364). 
In the “ Strictly Dancing ” music, apart from 
the two discs mentioned at the beginning of 
this section, we find Josephine Bradley play- 
ing I Love to Sing, quickstep, and Take it from 
There, slow foxtrot, both from current films, on 
Decca F8367, whilst the same combination on 
F8368 plays a waltz, No Use Pretending and 
I Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen, quick- 
step. Victor Silvester includes Jazz Me Blues, 
quickstep, in the new batch of “‘ Strict Tempo ” 
Tunes. Although a favourite and famous jazz 
number, the treatment here is strictly Silvester, 
but does include some really exciting string bass 
work. Backing this up is J Never Mention Your 
Name, foxtrot (Columbia  FB2979). The 
Homecoming Waltz and a quickstep, If I had My 


Way, comprise FB2978. It was indeed dis- 
appointing that the first recording from The 
Victor Silvester Jive Band was not available 
in time for review. The personnel of Silves- 
ter’s. Orchestra includes some outstanding 


jazz musicians, and Stompin’ at the Savoy and 


Way Down Yonder in New Orleans, on Columbia 
FB2980, should be well worth hearing. 


Light Music 


Although this section is rather sparsely 
populated, the quality is of a high order. 
There is, for example, a most interesting rhythm 
piano recording from Hazel Scott, who plays 
Rachmaninov’s Prelude in C sharp minor and 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody in a manner 
that is both startling and intriguing. Hearing 
the opening bars, one could be deceived into 
thinking that here is a concert rendering of a 
famous air, but if disillusionment is quick it is 
painless. For once the swinging of a classic 
does not ruin the melody (Brunswick 03476). 
Another arrangement of a near classic is that of 
Rawicz and Landauer who handle Strauss’ 
lovely Emperor Waltz sympathetically and with 
a brilliance that makes it a joy to listen to 
(Columbia DB21g0) It is no discredit to 
Charlie Kunz to say that it is difficult to 
mention Piano Medley D68 in the same para- 
graph as the other two piano recordings. Six 
of the new dance tunes, even well played as 
these are, become monotonous and I do wish 
that Kunz would offer something else occa- 
sionally (Decca F8360). Jerome Kern Medley 
over the name R id Dixon, is almost a 
guarantee of a successful organ disc, and in this 
case the almost becomes certainty. Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes and Night and Day are amongst'the 
numbers chosen for this selection, and Dixon 
could well record a dozen more discs with the 
same title without exhausting the popular airs 
from Kern’s pen (Regal MR3719) The 
Organ, the Dance Band and Me offer The 
Flower Waltz and Comin’ in on a Wing and a 
Pray’r, which features the singing of Helen 
Clare. Both are good examples of this com- 
bination’s style (Parlophone F2000) Another. 
title that offers almost endless scope for future 
production is Romantic Waltzes ; Felix Mendel- 
ssohn’s second dip into the past produced 
Poem Liebestraum, Fascination and others. Those 
who recall the great days of the waltz may 
indulge in nostalgic memories over this record- 
ing (Columbia FB2975) By the Waters of 
Minnetonka, played by Albert Sandler’s Trio, 
may conjure up some memories altogether 
pleasant. Backing this up is From the Land of 
Sky Blue Water, which seems too appropriate a 
coupling to be accidental (Columbia DB2129) 


Vocal 

Pride of place this month is taken by a 
recording which is outstanding, not so much 
for the quality of the singer’s voice as for the 
artistry with which the song is presented. 
Cicely Courtneidge uses both sides for Home, 
from ‘‘ Something in the Air,” and in aye | 
less than six minutes provides humour an 
pathos, touching the heights of both in her 
most endearing way (H.M.V. Bg354). With 
Jack Hulbert she appears again to cram a 
sample of each of four tunes from the same:show 
into one side of H.M.V. Bg353. Something in the 
Air has a rollicking solo from Jack Hulbert 
as backing—ZIt’s going to take a lot of getting 
used to—what ? Why Peace and all that it 
implies, need I say more? Kenny Baker 
provides two ‘“‘ This is the Army” songs: 
I’m Getting Tired so I can Sleep and I Left My 
Heart at the Stage Door Canteen, and anyone 
wanting all vocal versions of these tunes should 
hear them (Brunswick 03472). From “ Stage 
Door Canteen ” Hutch picks We Mustn’t Say 
Good-bye and backs it up with J Never Mentiou 
Your Name. Neither seem to have quite the 
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same appeal as past recordings from this 
artist (H.M.V. BD1066). Denny Dennis 
sounds so much like “‘ Bing” in Jf You Please 
that one might almost be deceived were there 
not just a slight touch of exaggeration about the 
** Bing-iness.”” I’m Mad at Myself is the coupling 
and very similar remarks apply (Decca i 
Just short of very good is “Bye for Now by 
Turner Layton, and it’s the song at fault not 
the singer. Heavenly Music is better, but not the 
best effort from Layton by long chalks. The 
piano accompaniment, however, is first class— 
as usual (Columbia FB2973). Adelaide Hall 
always excels with ‘heartbreak’? numbers. 
I Don’t Want Anybody at All and I Heard You 
Cry Last Night are no exceptions, and warrant 
recommendation. (Decca F8362). Monte Rey 
sings Hasta Manana, new to me, but rather of 
the style of the ‘“‘ Donkey’s Serenade.” The 
coupling, With All My Heart, was not available 
for review (Columbia FB2981). 


Humour 


Dorothy Summers, better known as * Mrs. 
Mop ” of “ Itma,” sings two funny songs that 
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will bring a smile to most people. Can I Do Yer 
Now, Sir ? the title of the first, will, I suppose, 
one day be found in a dictionary of quotations, 
so famous has it become. In London Will be the 
Same the spirit of Cockney London is typified in 
the person of a flower-girl (H.M.V. BD1065). 


Music While You Work 


Some really bright, cheerful music to lighten 
work or cheer one’s leisure is to be found here 
each month. The Jerry Allen Trio—Ham- 
mond organ, piano and drums, are not unlike 
the famous “ Milt Hert Trio.” They play 
Buffoon and The Whistler and His Dog in a brisk, 
well balanced style that is most enjoyable 
(Decca MW309). Harry Fryer’s famous 
broadcasting orchestra offer selections from 
The Dancing Years and White Horse Inn, and if 
the tempo of some items is faster than the 
composer intended, they are none the less 
acceptable. (Decca MW63). Finally, Joseph- 
ine Bradley recouples some of her dance tunes 
to play Close to You and I Love to Sing on MWto1, 
and I Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen 
and Take it from There, on Decca MWi02. 


‘ 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Music and Society, by Elie Siegmeister. 
(Workers’ Music Association, !Is.). 

Studies of music against the background of 
history are becoming more common. Studies 
of what man’s acceptance of “ history’s ” 
mastery has done to music are rare. This one 
probes and argues on the Left: the publishers, 
welcoming it, remark that conclusions con- 
stantly need reconsidering to-day: some of the 
author’s may “ prove to be debatable.” All 
the better if they be debated ; a gramophone 
society might try it. Mr. Siegmeister, an 
American composer and conductor (5. 1909) 
brings up dozens of ideas worth discussing— 
from the way medieval people showed their 
rebellious spirit in song (that spirit lasted well 
into the 18th century—I recall the expurgated 
verse of Purcell’s “‘ Harvest Song,” restored in a 
“Topic ” record), to the problem of American 
orchestras, once subsidised by rich men, and 
now, it seems, to be run... how ? Naturally, 
those who are not rebels will receive some of the 
author’s suggestions with scorn, fury, or pain. 
There are so many possible interpretations of 
even proved “history”: never mind the 
falsifications of fact which get into the minds of 
our ill-educated people, masters and servants 
alike. 

Much music is in print expressing man’s 
hopes for freedom: we might have been 
reminded that the poem in the Ninth was at 
first Schiller’s ode to Freedom, not Joy; he 
changed it through fear—the greatest of all 
man’s self-invented devils. 

Apart from the socio-political arguments, 
there are striking points such as the comparison 
between Bach and Handel (the end of Messiah 
and of St. Matthew). As to the sociological side, 
I think most of those who will object (I can 
see some pretty fierce denunciation coming 
along) will do so on the ground that ‘‘ music 
has nothing to do with politics ” : which history 
can refute: that “‘ music should unite men, not 
divide them”: so should both religion and the 
devil, but they don’t; and—this is where 
they would be joined by many forward-looking 
music-lovers—that the Left tends to over-whoop 
Russian music of the present, mixing up praise 
for its expression of the spirit of a people so 
united, with uncritical over-praise for the music 
itself. To some of us no special difficulty exists 
there : we can distinguish, and shall. So should 
all readers of Mr. Siegmeister’s booklet. “‘ Prove 


all things: hold fast to that which is good.” 
To the Left that seems to mean, that which 
works. Music certainly works for and in them 
in ways that Bach and Palestrina could scarcely 
have imagined. What the music-lover wants, of 
course, is masterpieces. Maybe we shall grow 
more of them if we give everybody his chance : 
just as we should grow finer citizens if everybody 
had his fit food and housing. Yet music bloweth 
where it listeth. Perhaps you can’t set about 
growing genius. But you can always set about 
freeing potential talent, fostering it, celebrating 
every growth in freedom with song and sym- 
phony. That seems to be what the Russians are 
doing—and nobody else, to anything like the 
same extent. I’ve known many a child who 
could have had an infinitely happier musical 
life had he been helped as Russian hopefuls are, 
free from the canker of cash. 

So, let us re-read history in all the light we 
can get, from Siegmeister’s ideas, or those of the 
authors ive lists in his very useful bibliographies. 
Above all, let us be afraid of nothing that gives 
fresh knowledge, fresh charity, fresh love of art 
and men: whatever its label ; for only so can 
we either discern or deserve beauty. 


Eight Soviet Composers. By Gerald Abra- 
ham. (Oxford Press, 6s.). 

A stimulating blend of information and 
criticism, such as we too rarely get. The men— 
Shostakovich, Prokofiev, Khachaturyan, 
Knipper, Shebalin, Kabalevsky, Dzerzhinsky, 
and Shaporin—are set against their background, 
where the “ highest aims of the good Soviet 
composer are the epic, the heroic, the monu- 
mental.” Otherwise, pleasing lyricism. Modern 
spiciness is out of favour. No wonder some com- 
posers seem disappointing. They are too much 
conditioned by the need for backing up 


current Soviet ideas. Thus Mr. Abraham’s 
view; and he is a patient, well-informed 
critic. Can you get great music that way ? 


By accident ? Or can you grow it on dogma ? 
Yet what immense sympathy most of us have 
with Russian aspirations. 

About all except the fourth, fifth and sixth of 
these eight, more facts can be found in 
Moisenco’s Twenty Soviet Composers (Workers’ 
Music Assocn., 1s.). But that is not a critical 
book: this one is, and it has fifty-five music- 
type extracts. Of many of the works we know 
little or nothing. The best ones are briefly dis- 
cussed, always with shrewd penetration, 
Abraham sees Shostakovich, for example, trying 
in his seventh symphony to treat Soviet heroism 
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to a grandly-deserved blow-out (my. word, not 
his). Alas, one feels that this is but frog-ox 
expansion. Prokofiev, lyrical, having “exorcised 
the old diablerie,” seeks delicious flavours, }ut 
is insipid: ‘it is egg without salt.” Abraham 
always has his own salt, and it is not just 
**smartness”?: he has delved into Russian 
character, literature, other arts, history: a 
critic sympathetic, keen, wide; too few of 
them, always. 

Thanks to the enterprise of recorders, we 
have had a few large-scale works, but of course 
the bulk of modern Russian writing cannot be 
offered all at once, though I think if our people, 
getting used to the styles, knew they would not 
get much or any “extremism,” they might 
take to most of it pretty strongly : since very few 
of them ever have cared for high dissonance, 
and the Russians have sworn off any excess 
of that. 

Looking through the new edition of the 
Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia, I find the following 
recordings listed (from whatever sources) of 
these eight composers: Shostakovich: Sym- 
phonies 1, 5,6, Quintet Op. 57, Piano Concerto, 
Op. 35; besides short extracts from the Age of 
Gold ballet, two pieces for string orchestra, and 
one or two piano pieces (correct the title of the 
one listed as “Prelude, A flat major” to 
“Prelude E minor”). Prokofiev : “ Classical ” 
sympathy, Piano Concerto No. 3, Violin Con- 
certo No. 1,in D, No.2, G mi., Suites from 
Chout, Love “for Three Oranges, and Pas d’acier. 
Peter ‘and the Wolf. Quartet, Op. 50, 18 Piano 
pieces, collected. A few trifles. 

Khachaturyan: Nothing; but “ Topic 
Records ” (Workers’ M. Assn.) did an extract 
from a chamber work, and we have had the 
violin concerto recently here. 

Knipper: Nothing. Shebalin: nothing. 
Kabalevsky: nothing ; but we had a Sonatina 
(Index, Vol. xix). _ Dzerzhinsky: nothing. 
Shaporin: nothing. Plenty of missionary work 
to be done yet. W.R.A. 


MINATURE SCORES 


The following Hawkes Pocket Scores have 
just been received: J. S. Bach Piano Concerto 
in D minor (3s.), Beethoven Piano Concerto 3 
in C minor, Op. 37 (5s.), G. F. Handel, Music 
for the Royal Fireworks (3s.), Concerto Cros:o 
No. 12, B minor, Op. 6, No. 12 (1s. gd.), and 
the music arrangement for viola (or violin) and 
piano from Sonata in F with figured bass by 
Lionel Tertis (5s.). 
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AMERICA’S WONDER RADIOGRAM 
—AND OTHER U.S. NEWS 
From CHARLES BLOME (of Reading, Penn, U.S.A.) 


WONDER if your readers would like to 

read a description of the latest type of gramo- 
phone issued in this country in the final year of 
production. I am the fortunate possessor of one 
of these marvellous mechanisms and, although 
I don’t want to appear arrogant, I am, none the 
less, extremely proud of my instrument. It is an 
R.C.A. Victor Victrola with g valves. The 
radio has 3 bands with push-button tuning. 
The two separate aerials are built in ; the only 
external connection is to the electric mains. (I 
hope that you notice that after many years of 
reading THE GRAMOPHONE I use your terms 
without any effort.) 

The wonderful part of this instrument, tho, 
is the automatic record changer. One can play 
fifteen 10-inch or twelve 12-inch on both sides, 
tho the two sizes of records cannot be inter- 
mixed. The pile of records is placed on the 
three supports after which a small button is 
pressed. This is one’s cue to sit down and relax 
for there is nothing further to do until the final 
side has been played and everything stops 
automatically. The turntable is no larger than 
a record label and this is on the top of a spindle 
which moves in a slot to the left, and in a down- 
ward direction. The pickups are one unit and 
always move together. 

The two arms of the pickup unit resemble the 
letter U on its side with the curve of the U 
being the fastening point of the pickup base. 
Each pickup head has within it a removable 
part known as the needle housing. These 
housings contain the sapphires, crystals, et. al. 
The tiny sapphires are mounted in a setting 
attached to the end of a fine wire. This elimin- 
ates all needle chatter and a great deal of surface 
noise. Unfortunately, the best record surfaces 
produced in this country have never been nearly 
as fine as those of your country’s best. Should 
a sapphire go bad or be broken off it is a simple 
matter to remove the entire housing, which is 
slid into the pickup arm and held in place by 
clip-springs, and insert a new one. 

When the little button is pressed the spindle 
and turntable move left and down, which 
leaves the area free for the first record to drop 
upon the “ floor ” of the record-changing unit, 
which it does. Back up, and to the right, moves 
the spindle-turntable. This action tilts the 
record on the left side and also pushes it against 
two of the support posts. Somehow the spindle 
point manages to find the “centre holes of the 
record and the record is then on the turntable 
which begins to revolve. At once, the pickup 
moves to the left and the top arm drops onto 
the record and the top side of the record is 
playing. When that side is finished the pickup 
unit moves to the right ; of course, the top pick- 
up had lifted itself off the record before the 
ourney to the right had started. Simultaneously 
with this action the turntable starts to revolve 
in the opposite direction. Then the pickup 
again moves to the left and the lower pickup 
rises against the underside of the record and 
plays it upside down! When the lower side of 
the record has been played the pickup unit 
again moves to the right after having disengaged 
itself from the surface of the record. Now, the 
spindle-turntable moves left and down, and 
deposits the record gently into a felt-lined 
sponge-rubbered compartment while the next 
record drops into place. 

The entire cycle is repeated over and over 
until the final side of any number of records has 
been played. When the last record has been 
deposited in the compartment ‘the spindle 
returns to its upright position, the pickups 


swing to the left and lower, not to the record * 


which would ordinarily be there, but to the 
floor of the entire changing unit and onto a 
button-switch which turns off evervthing except 
the main switch turning on the entire radiogram. 
At once you can see how advantageous this 
changer 1s for compositions that occupy two, 
three or four parts. It is only comparatively 
recently that one can buy 2-record sets in 
automatic pressings so that I have a great many 
sets which occupy but four sides. If one has 
automatic pressings which require only the 
playing of the top sides there is a lever which 
one moves to another position and only the top 
sides play, then, and a record is deposited after 
each side that is played. Then one takes out the 
entire pile of records from the compartment, 
turns the entire pile which are in the correct 
sequenc:, and repeats that process. Above I 
should have remarked that while records are 
playing they are between the prongs of the U 
on its side. Also, when the needle has engaged 
the record there is a built-in mechanism that 
gently moves the needle into the first record 
groove of those older records not having run-in 
grooves. I should remark, too, that the separate 
bass and treble controls operate on both the 
records and the radio. 


The cabinet of this wonder instrument is a 
lovely Chippendale chest-on-chest type of 
cabinet available in either walnut or mahogany. 
It has no lids on top but has seven doors on the 
front: two for the record-changing unit, two 
for the speaker grille, one for the various 
controls, one for the depositing compartment, 
and one for a compartment which holds four 
12-pocket albums. All this, and Heaven too, 
sells for $495.00. To me, and to many other 
persons who possess them, this is most reasonable 
for all the conveniences offered, including an 
exquisite tone. Perhaps I should make it‘ clear 
that this instrument is a strictly commercial 
one and not a custom-built job, tho it has all 
the qualifications of custom-built apparatus. 
And, I might remark, thousands of them have 
been sold in this country. You might think 
that such a complicated apparatus would very 
easily get out of adjustment. Such, however, is 
not the case. I have had my set eleven months 
and I have had no trouble with it whatsoever 
except, in the very beginning, when there had 
to be two minor adjustments after it was moved 
into the house. 


In reply to Mr. Francis F. Clough (July), I 
would like to say that the primary reason that 
the Victor Company decided to issue*-only 
automatic couplings of sets in albums is because 
practically everyone who has any extensive 
collection of recordings at all possesses an auto- 
matic radiogram on which to play them. In 
this city, for example, no dealer in recent years 
has had straight pressings in stock because he 
had no sales for them. I am surprised that 
Columbia still makes both types of pressings for 
I know no one who buys them. It is a fact that 
the American people are horribly spoiled and 
even those in the low-income brackets wquld 
never think of buying a hand-wound gramo- 
phone—only one of this type is now manu- 
factured and that is a portable used for canoes, 
etc.—and most of them have automatics even 
if it is only a table model combination. As far 
as fibrists, in this country, are concerned, I do 
not know of any, personally. Definitely, they 
are rara avis, indeed. In the last two years of 
manufacture of radiograms in this country 
practically all of them came thru with sapphire 
needles as standard equipment. Most of them 
were “built. in” and, therefore,..,o other 
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types of needles could be used even if one 
desired to try another kind. This, I know, 
would not be a popular feature in your country 
whereas, here, the whole idea is to make the 
playing of records as effortless as possible. 
Similarly, in the same period, nearly all radio- 
grams except the table models (some of these, 
even) had separate bass and treble controls. 
The dear public now demands these as standard 
equipment. To support Victor’s policy of 
issuing only automatic couplings is the fact that 
every person who becomes a record collector 
eventually buys an automatic player. That is, all 
except a few die-hard fogies who car never 
abide anything new or modern. After all, why 
should anyone want to get up and change 
records every few minutes or change or sharpen 
needles if there are ways to avoid these un- 
necessary efforts? I have known quite a lot of 
collectors who later were sorry they had not 
bought automatic pressings from the beginning. 
Inevitably they acquired automatic radiograms 
and their straight pressings became a nuisance. 


Mr. R. Brookes (July) would like to know 
about any records that might have been made 
by Nino Martini. In my extensive collection o! 
over 1,200 records, not counting dance records, 
I have two ten-inch red label Victors sung by 
Nina Martini accompanied by -Nathanie! 
Shilkret and his orchestra. All four numbers 
were sung in Martini’s first motion picture, 
**Here’s to Romance.” They are: ‘“ Here’s 
to Romance,” ‘‘ I Carry You in My Pocket,” 
“Midnight in Paris” and _ Leoncavallo’s 
** Mattinata.” All of these are beautifully sung 
and boast exceptional orchestral accompani- 
ments. The three songs written for the picture 
are quite ingratiating and much above the 
average cinema song. I presume that that is 
why they enjoyed no particular popularity in 
this country. The recording is most forward and 
extremely brilliant. I once heard Martini in 
person and the volume of his voice in concert 
is only about half what one is led to believe 
exists via records or on the screen. However, 
he does own a beautifully-toned voice and a 
most pleasing personality. There is one other 
‘record in the catalogue by Nino Martini: ‘‘ La 
Dolorosa-Romanza de Rafael ”’ and “* Trust de 
los Tenorios-Jota-Te Quiero Morena.” 


Recently, in THe Gramopnuone, I noticed 
complaints anent the lack cf bass in American 
recordings. It happens that all our radiograms 
are equipped with bass boosters which compen- 
sate for a certain lack of bass in the recordings. 
This type of recording eliminates ultra-heavy 
thick or deep grooves which wear so easily to a 
frazzle. Sometimes I hear complaints in this 
country about the excessive bass in English 
recordings. ‘True, the bass in your recordings 
is so much more pronounced, but this is easily 
remedied with a fairly modern radiogram 
having separate tone controls. And with my 
new, radiogram I have practically no record 
wear since the pressure on the records is less 
than an ounce! In American recordings the 
treble is most pronounced. When these record- 
ings are reproduced the balance of all the 
registers is just about right since most gramo- 
philes don’t turn up their treble controls very 
far. 

May I hope that I have not bored you with 
this lengthy epistle, and I do trust that you will 
find it interesting. In every way there seems to 
be such great differences in English and 

_ American recordings and reproducing instru- 
“ments. Thus, I thought you might like to read 
some elucidation on these various differences. 

It has been a source of constant wonderment 
to me that, in spite of this dreadful war, I have 
never missed a single copy of your marvellous 
GramopHone. My heartiest congratulations ! 
And my very best wishes for ever-increasing 
success. 
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“| COULDN’T TAKE MY RECORDS, BUT—” 


He Found 500 Mussolini 


‘d was very bitterly that I regretted leaving 
behind all my records, but orders are orders 
and I was already over-burdened with kit for 
the voyage overseas. As we proceeded on our 
way I made up my mind that I would have 
to do without music for the rest of the war. The 
only gramophone owner in my part of the ship 
had a small but choice collection of Kate 
Smith, Jean Sablon, Dietrich and Maxine 
Sullivan vocals, but even the lovely Marlene 
singing “‘ The Boys in the Back-room ”’ failed to 
stir me. 

At Cape Town I could bear it no longer and 
bought in a hurried trip ashore a small portable 
(not very good, so I shall not mention its make) 
and about a dozen records—the Brahms 
Violin Concerto beautifully played by Szigeti, 
a few Delius records and a couple of Gigli to 
remind me that people could sing—and with 
these I managed to exist till Suez. Within a 
week the portable and records had to be dumped 
and I was on my way to more exciting things 
even than the Paradise Garden, and there my 
musical life ended for another nine months. 

At the end of the year, however, I went back 
to Eritrea, where things were quite quiet and 
everything functioning more or less normally 
again. I had at my disposal an enormous and 
excellent Italian radiogramophone, but no 
records. This, however, was easily remedied 
because the shops were full of them and had 
complete stocks of the Italian H.M.V. and 
Columbia catalogues. These, however, differed 
widely from the English catalogues. There was 
practically no chamber music, very little 
orchestral and the records of solo instruments, a 
little more numerous, were of the confectionery 
order. The great bulk of the catalogues con- 
sisted of grand opera, so apparently the Italians, 
like me, think there’s no music without singing, 
but they carry it a bit farther than I do. 

Gigli is prime favourite and has pages of the 
catalogue to himself—likewise Tito Schipa; and 
Caruso maintains a good place. De Muro, who 
has disappeared from our catalogues, is still 
very popular—justly, I think. I bought the 
old ‘‘ Isabeau ’’ records by him and was very 
much impressed, especially by the duet with 
that very fine dramatic soprano, Valentina 
Bartolomasi. He has also made a glorious 
record of the exciting “‘ Andrea Chenier ” duet 
with Augusta Oltrabella (another favourite). 
There was not a single English singer in the 
catalogues and only a very few Germans. Oh, 
I except Florence Austral, whose fine record of 
the Aida finale is still apparently a good seller— 
though the little man behind the counter called 
her “ Owstral.” Caniglia, Oltrabella, Favero, 
Raisa—these are all popular. Hina Spani— 
I bought every record I could find. Here, un- 
mistakably, is a great artist. Why have we 
not had more of her records released here? 

Minghini-Cattaneo is definitely the leading 
contralto and many of her records are really 
magnificent. One of the best was the duet from 
** Gioconda ”’—‘* L’Amo come il fulgor del 
creazio ’’—with a lady called de Martis, which 
is very much better than the Lombardi- 
Stignani one issued by Columbia some time 
ago or the old Destinn-Lunn one. Besanzone, 
who recorded Carmen complete for H.M.V., 
is another popular artist, though I understood 
she had retired in favour of management some 
time ago. 

Baritones and basses are very much what we 
have had in our catalogues for years—De Luca, 
Pinza and Co, but I was delighted to pick up 
a record by the late Renato Zanelli (made while 
still a baritone) of the two lovely solos from 
‘* Zaza.’ There was a very fine Columbia 


Records ! 


of a lady unknown to us at home, Lina Bruna 
Rasa, of Tosca’s aria, and a really rather comic 
one of two terribly truncated versions of “‘ Caro 
Nome ” and “ Una Voce ” on a ten-inch record 
by Miss Aires Borghi Zerni who, I think, helped 
another lady to record the old H.M.V. “ Rigo- 
letto.””. She sang duets with one baritone 
(Badini) and her rival, Olga Sinzis, sang with 
Adolfo Pacini, with disturbing results to one’s 
enjoyment of the whole. I bought many of the 
old H.M.V. sets, which were all available. The 
recording certainly left a good deal to be desired, 
but some of the singing is notable—Gemma 
Bosini in ‘‘ Bohéme,’”’ Margherita Bevignani 
in “ Traviata,” and Bartolomasi in “ Aida” 
and “Tosca” all compare favourably with 
their modern rivals on wax. 

Eritrea boasted an opera company—I could 
never discover whether they were amateur or 
professional, but they reached an amazingly 
high standard. I saw “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
and “ Traviata,” and though | the oops wasn’t 
all she might be in ‘‘ Cav.” she was good in 
“Traviata,” whereas the tenor and baritone 
were really excellent. The tenor, a little man 
called Lonardi, told me he had sung Alfredo 
with Toti Dal Monte at La Scala. I regret to 
say that I didn’t believe him, but he was still 
good! The chorus and orchestra were first- 


_class and the whole production was worthy if 


not of the Scala, of some of the smaller Italian 
opera houses. 

Again I had to leave music behind and for a 
year I heard none at all. My records were too 
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heavy to take with me, and I donated them 
various people. Incidentally I was in Gone: 
in Abyssinia the day after it fell and found : 
enormous pile of records in the castle the:, 
“ Here’s richness,” I thought, and prepared \ 
do a bit of appropriation, but I found they 
were, without exception, recordings of Muss: 
lini’s speeches—about 500 discs ! 

Many weary musicless months after I found 
myself in a very out-of-the-way part of Indie 
One evening I was taken by one of my senio: 
officers “ to hear some music,” and found myse}! 
in what I should imagine the Editor’s house in 
Barra looks like. Two massive E.M.G. gramo- 
phones, shelves of record albums—and all the 
back numbers of THE Gramopuone. I think 
my host had every chamber music, instru- 
mental or orchestral record one could ask for, 
tut he barred the human element and not one 
vocal record sullied his cabinets. I found the 
Alda-Martinelli Butterfly and Bohéme duets 
at the bettom of a pile labelled ‘‘ Various,” 
but hadn’t the courage to ask to hear them. 
That was the first of some perfect evenings, 
when the war seemed very far away as we 
listened to the Slow Movement of Beethoven’s 
Seventh, or the Brahms Piano Quintet, or any 
one of the thousand and one other glories. 

Now that is also a thing of the past. The war 
still goes on and again music is lacking, but 
tomorrow I may find Mr. P. G. Hurst with 2 
full set of Battistini’s Warsaw recordings for me 
to listen to—I hope so. He, by the way, would 
find treasure-trove in Eritrea—Fabbri, Bonin- 
segna, Eva Tetrazzini, Giannini Russ and 
hundreds of others were on sale for a few liras 
in a shop on the quay at Massawa. I only 
found them the day before I went away, 

“© VIATOR ” 
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THROUGH the kindness of The Gramophone 
Company we are able to give part of a list of 
100 records chosen for the ship’s gramophone 
library by the crew of the 10,000-ton cruiser 
H.M.S. Suffolk. The balance, not printed here, 
consists mainly of dance music and a few 
popular songs. The main point of interest is 
that while the classic choice does not run very 
high, the men have plumped mainly for old 
standard and popular favourites, naming 
artists as well as titles. Here is the list :— 


Thieving Magpie Overture (Col. LX353) 

Faust Ballet Music (Col. L1794-5) 

Carmen Selection (Col. DB1734) 

Leonora Overture, No. 3 (H.M.V. DB2885-6) 

New World Symphony (H.M.V. DB2543-7) 

Water Music (H.M.V. C3306-7) 

Tosca Selections (H.M.V. C2671) 

Traviata Selections (H.M.V. C1937) 

Tales of Hoffman selections (Col. LX530) 

Hungarian Dances 5 and 6 (Col. 5466) 

Impromptu in A flat (Chopin) (Col. DX 1093) 

Polonaise in A major (Chopin) (Col. DX441) 

Hungarian Dance and Slavonic Dance 
(H.M.V. DB3500) ; 

Beethoven 5th Symphony (Abbrev.) (Col. 
DX1028) 

Solemn Melody and Trumpet Voluntary (Col. 
L1986) 

Sur le Pont d’Avignon (H.M.V. Bgo054) 

Merry Widow Vocal Gems (H.M.V. C2585) 

Lilac Time Vocal Gems (Col. 9580) 

No, No, Nanette Vocal Gems (Col. 9072) 

Show Boat Vocal Gems (Col. 9426) 

Intermezzo—Souvenir de Vienne (Col. DB 
2004) 

Vagabond King (H.M.V. Bg311) 

Vagabond King (H.M.V. Bgo65) 

Kentucky Minstrels (H.M.V. Cgoor) 


NAVY LIKES 


Student Prince Selection (Col. DB2106) 

Rhapsody in Blue (Col. DB2104) 

Victor Herbert’s Melodies Selection (H.M.V. 
BD688) 

Paul Robeson—Selection of songs (H.M.V. 
C2287) 

Leslie Stuart’s Songs Selection (H.M.V. 
C2090) 

Shamrock—Memories of Ireland (H.M.V. 
C2512) 

Road to the Isles (H.M.V. B8260) 

Stars and Stripes (H.M.V. B8095) 

New Vienna Waltz (H.M.V. Bg113) 

Roses from the South (H.M.V. B2599) 

Songs my mother taught me (H.M.V. B8830) 

Nautical Moments (Col. DX351) 

Dubarry Selections (H.M.V. C2410) 

Glamorous Nights Selection (Col. DX687) 

Peter Dawson’s Songs (H.M.V. B8886) 

Peter Dawson’s Songs (H.M.V. B3812) 

Bird Songs at Eventide (H.M.V. DA1714) 

For You Alone (H.M.V. DA1163) 

Black Dyke Band (H.M.V. BD807) 

Scottish Medley (Col. 9425) 

Solitude (H.M.V. Bg285) 

Gay Nineties S2lection (Col. DX352) 

For the Forces Medley (Col. DB1926) 

_ Bing Crosby’s “ 

(Col. DB1985) 

Old Chelsea (Parl. RO20519) 

Sandy Macpherson (Col. FB2894) 

Wild Rose Selection (Col. DB2097) 

Bells Across the Meadow (H.M.V. C1916) 

Belle of New York (H.M.V. C1703) 

In a Monastery Garden (H.M.V. C3127) 

Turner Layton Successes (Col. FB2578) 

Turner Layton Successes (Col. FB2604) 

Hallelujah Chorus (H.M.V. C2489) 

Hear My Prayer (Col. C1329) 

Abide With Me (Col. BD535) 





How Deep is the Ocean ”’ 
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DELETIONS — 1944 


The following records are to be deleted from the catalogues. The Plum and equivalen. 
labels will cease to be available after January, 1944 ; the others after June, 1944. This 
list does not include every record ; it aims at including all those likely to be of interest 
to readers, regardless of deficiencies in performance or recording. 


ALBENIZ 


DONIZETTI (See also ‘* Collectors’ €orner ’’) 
LX108 La Favorita—Spirito gentil .. T. Alcaide (Tenor) 
DVORAK 
Col. X335-6 O Four Biblical Songs 
2X1024 Carneval Overture 
LX150-3 Piano Quintet, Op. 81 . 
Heer A Quartet, E flat, Op. 51 
LXI8 » EF major, Op. 96 (** Nigger ) 
tas Slavonic Dance, G . - agin No 8 
DB34!15-8 O Quintet, E flat, Op. 9 ° onus 
B8s562 Humoreske, vocal vo 


Clara Butt (Con.) 
Columbia Broadcasting ‘Sym. Orch. (Barlow) 
° sane Quartet and Lebert (Piano) 
" Lener String Quartet 
Lener String Quartet 

New Queen's Hall Orch. 
Prague Quartet and Kosderka 

oe Comedy Harmonists 


ELGAR 

LX137 La Capricieuse ... 
DB2094-7 0 = Piano Quintet, A minor. 
LX379-810 Violin Sonata, E minor.. 


B. Huberman (Violin) 
H. Cohen and Stratton Quartet 
A. Sammons and W. Murdoch 


DB2154 Sevillana (Suite Espagnole No. 3) Jose Iturti 
RO20326 Tango in D, Vocal Arrangement Ninon Vallin (Sop.) 
ARDITI . 

C2789 Il Bacio ; Parla Miliza Korjus (Sop.—in Italian) 
RO20315 ii Bacio ; Parla . Maria Cebotari (Sop.—in German) 
BACH, J. C. 

Lx585 O Clavier Concerto in C—Rondo Roesgen-Champion and Orchestra 
12047 Symphony B flat, Op. 18, No. 2 Amsterdam Concert Orchestra 
BACH, J. S. 

RO20341 O Cantata 2i—Seufzer, Thranen 

C2571 Cantata 68—My Heart ever Faithful R. Kinsey. (Treble) 


pDI741 O Christmas Oratorio—Pastorale 


Lotte L d (S FALLA 
0 hennand Se.) DAII57 


FAURE 


Jota, arr. Violin 


F. Kreisler 





Philadelphia Orchestra 
H. Cohen (Piano) 
Herbert Walton (Organ) 
Maartje Offers (Con.) 
Egon Petri (Piano) 
Harriet Cohen (Piano) 
Edouard Commette (Lyons Organ) 
H. Temianka (Violin) 

“Joseph Szigeti (Violin unacc.) 

: Lotte Leonard (Sop. 
London Sym. Orchestra (Goossens) 
Artur Schnabel (Piano) 


LxX400 O Fantasia, C minor ; Cantata 155, Excerpt ott 
Col. 9229 O Fugue a la gigue 

DB907. A ‘Matthew Passion—Erbarme dich 
Lx508 O Minuets, arr. Petri i“ 
L2239-44 Preludes and Fugues | to9 (Ww: Ti. ) 
Col. DB1863 Prelude and Fugue, E minor ... 
E11445 Siciliana (Sonata C minor) 
LX127-8 O Sonata No. |, G minor 
RO20341 A Song—Willst du dein Herz 
C2273 O Suite in G, arr. E. Goossens ... 
DAI613-4S Toccata and Fugue, C minor ... 


east OVEN 
S Andante favori 


, Jose Iturbi (Piano) 
ee A Quartet No. 4, C minor 


Lener String Quartet 


LX740-. » No.8, E minor : Lener String Quartet 
LX319-22 A » No. 10, E flat, ‘* Harp” Lener String Quartet 
LX294-8 » No. 14,C sharp minor Lener String Quartet 


Lener String Quartet 
Casals and Horszowski 
as Egon Petri 

Busch and Serkin 
Pasquier Trio 
‘Massed Military Bands 


LX463-7 No. 15, A minor ‘ 
DB3914-6 O Sonata, ‘Cello, Op. 102, No. yy me 
LX491-3 » Piano, C minor, Op. I11 ; 
DBISI9-20 » Violin, ys Op. 12, No. .:.. 

DX909-110 Trio in G, Op. 9, No. | iy 
F675 O Yorkscher Marsch 


BEETH OVEN-WEINGARTNER 


LX43-7 O Hammerklavier Sonata, trs. fer orch. Royal Phil. (Weingartner) 


BERLIOZ 

LX372-7 Symphonie fantastique Paris Sym. Orch. (Meyrowitz) 
BIZET 

C2478 Agnus Dei E. Ackland (Con.—in Latin) 
LX108 Peche''rs des Perles—Romance. T. Alcaide (Ten.—in Ital.) 
BORODIN R 
DBI104 Prince lgor—How goes it, Prince ? ... F. Chaliapin (in Russian) 
BRAHMS 

L2228-32 Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115 Lener Quartet and Draper 
DX975 Hungarian Dances I1, 12 and 17 Orchestre Raymonde 
D803 ; D minor Joseph Joachim (Violin) 
Bs882 In stille Nacht ; : Sandmannchen Comedy Harmonists 
DB2805 Intermezzi, Op. 117, Nos. | and2 ... W. Backhaus (Piano) 
RO20159 Mainacht ; Vergebliches Standchen ... Lotte Lehmann (Sep.) 
DAI586 Meine Liebe ist grun .. - Kirsten Flagstad (Sop.) 
LX497-500 O Piano Trio, C major, Op. oy. Hess, D'Aranyi, Cassado 
D1648 Rhapsody, E flat, Op. 119, No. 4 B. Moiseivitch (Piano) 
LX220-3 Symphony No. 3, F major Amsterdam Orch. (Mengelberg) 
DBI874 Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 me ... _ Ria Ginster (Sop.) 
E10595 be oe Emimy Bettendorf (Sop.) 
LX734-6 Variations and Fugue on Theme of Handel ... E. Petri (Piano) 


BRIDGE, FRANK 


E11445 O Cradle Song; Moto Perpetuo H. Temianka (Violin( 


BRUCH — 
LXI55 Kol Nidrei, Op. 47 B. Huberman (Violir) 
CHOPIN 

R902-4 and ; 

ElIili3-4 Concerto No. |, E minor M. Rosenthal and Berlin $.0. Orch. 


LX4-7 Concerto No. 2, F minor M. ad and Paris Cons. Orch. (Gaubert) 


LX720 Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. BRA , E. Kilenyi (Piano) 
Col. DBI224 - Op. 10, No. I! and Op. Os, No. 12- 7 wae (Piano) 
DX624 ie Op. 25, No. II and aaa Nos. | and 3 .. |, Scharrer 
BD738 Op. 25, No. I, A flat . eu ‘ John Davies (Piano) 
C2147 Funeral March, arr. organ ” Hf Goss-Custard (Liverpool Cath.) 
DBS859 Impromptu, Op. 36 ; Nocturne, Op. 32,No.1 -V. de Pachmann (Piano) 
DAI353 Mazurka, E minor, Op. 41, No.2 ws .» V. Horowitz (Piano) 
LX7 Mazurka, F sharp ae Op. 5 59, No.3 Marguerite Long (Piano) 
L2164-71 Nocturnes (2 albums) .. - . Godowsky (Piano) 


C2721 fe) The Little Ring .. Miliza Korjus (Sop. in German) 


DAI682 O — and Spring (Trs. LISZT) <a . Cortot (Piano) 
LX137 Waltz, C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2, arr. Violin ... B. Huberman 
CORELLI 

E11064-5 Christmas Concerto erlin S. O. Orch. (Weissmann) 
DEBUSSY 

LBS6 O Mouvement ; Cloches (Images) W. Gieseking (Piano) 
DELIBES 

x30 Corsaire—Pas des Fleurs Lucerne Kursaal Orch. 
DELIUS 


D. Labbette 


12344 O Cradle Song ; The Nightingale ; Evening Voices ... 


Ninon Vallin (Sop.) 


RO20094 A_ L’automne ; Clair de lune 
- Leon Goossens (Oboe) 


Col. DB69I O Piace 


mance 
10 Chorale No. |! ... A. Sch 
DB962 Panis Angelicus Gota Pie ang ; 
DX903 A_ Piéce Héroique Edouard Commette (Lyons Organ) 
gienpane 

Andrea Chénier—Un di all ’azzurospazio ... G. L 
E1413) O Il Re—Iintermezzo ; Marcella—Prelude . EIAR Orch. and dd tees 
GLAZOUNOV 
LX16-18 and 


29-30 O The Seasons, Op. 67 


Sym. Orch. 
DAIiS7 O Sérénade espagnole ee ae 


F. Kreisler (Violin) 


GLINKA 

R163! Russlan and Ludmilla Overture G.S.O. (Knappertsbusch) 

GLUCK 

LX508 O Orphée—Dance of Blessed Spirits, arr. Piano Egon Petri 

GOUNOD 

coer Ave Maria is as i . Gota Ljungberg (Sop. ) 
e a ae eae ae ie Conchita Supervia (Mezzo-Sop.) 

C2055 q Faust Selection ‘ sh oe Opera Orch. (Barbirolli) 

DB405 » Dio possente .. Ruffo (Baritone—in Italian) 

LX520 »  Walez, trs. uSzT Egon Petri (Piano) 

seeeanes 

154 Goyescas No. 4 a ue Iturbi (P. 
DAIOI5 Spanish Dance, ‘‘ Andaluza," arr. ’Cello ~ yoo 


RO20325 O Tonadillas, sides 3 and 4 “.. Conchita Supervia (Mezzo) 
GRIEG (See also ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner '’) 
DB5833-6 O Haugtussa, Song Cycle 

RO20191 I love thee ; Last Spring 


HAHN 
RO20120 O D’une prison ; L’air 


Kirsten Flagstad (Sop. ) 
Richard. Tauber (Tenor—in German) 


Ninon Vallin (Sop.) 


HANDEL 

LX378 O Israel in Egypt excerpts 

@ol. 9924 Judas Maccabaeus—Sound an Alarm 
LB36-7_ O Sonata, D major 


Leeds Festival Choir (Beecham) 
- Russell (Tenor) 
Joseph Szigeti (Violin) 


C2571 Creation—With Verdure clad 


oe R. Ki 
LX538-400 Quartet in C, Op. 33, No. 3, The Bird ”” oe 


Roth String Quartet 


LX451-4 ss in C. Op. 76, No. 3,° ‘Emperor ’ . Lener Strin tet 
LxX454 O te in D minor, Op. 76, No. Can ina? + se 
HOLBROOKE 


LX814-6 O Clarinet Quintet inG ... R. Kell and Willoughby Quartet 


HOLST 
DI129 The Planets—Jupiter ... Symphony Orch. (A. Coates) 
d’iNDY 
LX362-4 Symphony on a mountain song, Op. 25 M. Long and Colonne Orch. 
KIENZL 


RO20312 S Der Evangelimann—Selig sind R. Tauber (Tenor) 
+a (See also below—*‘ Vivaldi ’’) 


Liebesleid ; Liebesfreud Alfredo Campoli (Violin) 


B8562 é Vocal arr. comedy Ha ts 
Col. DB768 ” Arr. Oboe te me a 
LEHAR 

J. Hislop (Tenor) 


B3590 Frederica—A heart as pure ; O maiden 
RO20306 O Furst der Berge, excerpts es 
R1738 Gold and Silver Waltz 

RO20289-90 O Giuditta, excerpts ae 

R2296 O Zigeunerliebe—i am a gypsy . 


‘Richard Tauber (Tenor) 

Edith Lorand Orchestra 

, Richard Tauber (Tenor) 

J. “Schmidt (Tenor—in German) 


aencava,~ 

RI55 Mattinata ae ake ees J. Schmidt (Tenor—in Italian 
Col. S003 Pagliacci —Prologue H. Williams (Baritone—in English 
RO20161 s , R. Tauber (Tenor—in German 
RO20313 os —Ballatella M., Cebotari (Sop.—in German 
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Sergei Rachmaninov 

John Davies (Piano) 

Grand Sym. Orchestra 

‘Amsterdam Conc. Orch. (Mengelberg) 

; G. D. Cunningham (Organ) 
Egon Petri (Piano) 

E. Kilenyi (Piano) and ‘Sym. Orch (Meyrowitz) 


LISZT (See also Chopin, Gounod, Schumann) 
DA827 Gnomenreigen . 
BD738 


R2143 fe) Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 2 Orch. _ 
2362-3 Les Preludes... 

DX340 Fantasia and Fugue on B.A.C.H. 
LXx846 O Ricordanza (Etude No. 9) 
LX685-6 A  Todtentanz oe ee 


MASCAGNI 
DAS45* Cav. Rusticana—O Lola ; Brindisi 
RO20307 = —Voi lo sapete ... 


MENDELSSOHN 

DX590 Elijah—For He shall give His angels . 
C1670 ~» Thanks be to God ; Be not afraid 
RO20239 O Taler weit... 

88728 Auf Flugeln des Gesanges 


E. Caruso (Tenor) 
2 Rethberg (Sop.—in Italian) 


. St George’s Chapel 
Falkner and Roy. Ch. Soc. 
Richard Tauber (Tenor) 

'N. Maryska (Sop.—in English) 


MEYERBEER 

DB2263 Africana—O Paradiso |“ 
Col. 7366 i 5 
RO20307 O Adieu, mon deux | rivage 
DBI088 S Robert le Diable—Nonnes qui reposez 


G. Lauri-Volpi (Tenor) 

Chas. Hackett (Tenor) 

E. ‘Rethberg (Sop.—in German) 
; E. Pinza (Bass—in Italian) 


MOZART 
LxX584-5 O Concerto, ieter, F major, K.37 
ea Flute, D major, K.314 (excerpts) 
a Violin, G major, K.2 
Divertimento, D major, K.334 
Fantasia, F minor, K.608 am 
Quartet, A major, K.464 
D major, K.575 
Quintet, G minor, K.516 
Sinfonia Concertat.te Wind Insts, new K.297b 
Sonata, E minor, K.304 
Die Entfuhrung—Martern aller Arten’ . Cebotari (Sop.) 
RO20391 O Idomeneo—Zeffiretti ... . Vera Schwarz (Sop. —in German) 
L2185 Nozze di Figaro—Se vuol ballare ; Non piu andrai nae M. Stabile 
E11082 A Requiem excerpts _ Choir St. Williams, Strasbourg 
DBI088 Zauberflote—O Isis... Ezio Pinza (Bass—in Italian) 
B8728 Motet, Exsultate—Alleluja Nan Maryska (Sop.) 


Roesgen-Champion and Orch. 
Amadio and Orch. 

. Huberman and Vienna Phil. 

Lener Quartet and Brain 

G. D. Cunningham (Organ) 
Roth String Quartet 

Kolisch String Quartet 

Lener Quartet and d’Oliveira 
Berlin Phil. Members 

Joseph Szigeti (Violin) 


NICOLAI 
C1260 Merry Wives of Windsor Overture .. 
RO20303 O - a * Mistress Ford’s Aria 


OFFENBACH 
R1757 Tales of Hoffmann—Love duet, Act IV. Bettendorf and Groh—(in German) 


New Light Sym. Orch. 
s Lotte Lehmann 


PARRY, JOSEPH 
MR2498 O Blodwen—Blodwen f’Anwylyd ; HywelaBlodwen Glynne and Rowlands 


PIERNE 
DA9S55 Serenade, arr. Violin 


P 


R. Chemet (Violin) 


Beatrice Harrison (’Cello) 
Pau Casals 


OPPER 
C1626 O Harlequinade 
DAIOIS O Vito, Op. 54, No. 5 


POULENC 
12223-4 O Trio for Piano, Oboe and Bassoon 


PUCCINI 
Chas. Hackett (Tenor—in Italian) 


M. Bartlett. (Tenor—in Italian) 
Georges Thill (Tenor—in French) 

M. Sheridan (Sop.—in Italian) 

; Doris Vane (Sop.—in English) 
£. Stralia, F. Mullings—in English) 
M. Cebotari (Sop.—in German) 
Doris Vane (Sop.—in English) 


La Bohéme—Che gelida manina 
z Si mi chiamano Mimi 
Col. 7335* : 
RO20313 Musetta’s Waltz Song .. 
Col. 9652 Madam Butterfly—Un bel di 5 
Col. 7335* - Love Duet “E. Stralia, F. Mullings (in English) 
Tosca—E lucevan ; ; Recondita armonia Josef Schmidt (in Italian) 
Turandot—Non piangere ; Nessun dorma. A Valente (Tenor—in Italian) 


” ” ” 
O soave fanciulla 


PURCELL 
Col. DB680 O Suite in G minor 


QUILTER 
B9II2 O Go, lovely Rose 
DAIIII Now sleeps the crimson petal 


R. Dolmetsch (Harpsichord) 


R. Irwin (Baritone) 
J. McCormack (Tenor) 


RACHMANINOV 
O Etude—Tableau B minor, Op. 33, No. | 
A minor, nasil 39, No. 6 
Prelude, Cc sharp minor - 
G sharp minor 
° cease thy singing 


A. Kitain (Piano) 

Ss. ., Rachmaninoff 
A. Rubinstein (Piano) 
DX905 oe . Kitain (Piano) 
RO2032! | Maria Cebotari (Sop.—in German) 
RAMEAU 


Col. DB768 Gavotte Leon Goossens (Oboe) 


RAVEL 
LX105-6 Daphnis and Chloe Suite 
Di648 Jeux d’ eau ee 

LX270-3 A Quartet in F major bee 
LX772 OO Vallée des cloches; le Gibet ... 


REGER 
OBI874 Maria Wiegenlied ; 
DB4480-3 0 Variations on Theme of Mozart 


RESPIGHI 
LX41I-2 O The Birds 


REZNICEK 
E11305 Donna Diana Overture 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
_X307 Flight of Bumble Bee ... 
DBII04d O Sadko—Song of the Viking Guest 


=. Orchestra (Gaubert) 

‘i B. Moiseivitch (Piano) 
Lener String Quartet 

W. Gieseking (Piano) 


Ria Ginster (Sop.) 
” Dresden State Orch. (Bohm) 


Brussels Royal Cons. Orch. (Defauw) 
Beriin Stete Opera Orch. (Heger) 


J. Szigeti (Violin) 
F. ‘Chaliapin (in Russian) 


. Poulenc, Lamorlette, Dherin ‘ 
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ROSSINI 
Barber of Seville Overture, vocal arr. 
DB405* o * ” Largo al Factotum 


ST. SAENS 
RO20187 O Parysatis—Nightingale and Rose 


+ la (see also ‘* Collectors’ Corner as 
11304 Malaguena, Op. 21 oe 


Comedy Harmonists 
T. Ruffo (Baritone) 


Lili Pons (Sop.—in French) 


Henri Temianka 
SCARLATTI 
LX778-800 Sonata Collection . R, Casadesus (Piano) 
SCHUBERT 

L2108-13 O Octet, Op. 166. 
LX286-9 O Quartet A minor, Op. 29 Kolisch String Quartet 
LX289 Quartettsatz in C minor Kolisch String Quartet 
LX201 Quartet D minor, ‘‘ Tod und das Madchen,” 2nd Move. . Leners 
DB3011 O Sonata, Op. 78—Minuet ce é A. Rubinstein (Piano) 
DB3103-7S O » Amajor (Op. Posth.)... A. Schnabel (Piano) 
DB3751-5 O ~ B flat (Op. Posth.) ... A. Schnabel (Piano) 
12136 Am Meer ; Der Lindenbaum ... 

LXI55 Ave Maria, arr. Violin ... one 
Col. 9229 arr. Organ “"H. Walton (Glasgow) 
DAI355 O Andie Nachtigall ; Liebhaber in allen Gestalten ... E. Schumann 
DAI586 Lachen und Weinen ; ; Die Forelle ... ‘ “K, Flagstad (Soprano) 
DB3338 Litanei, arr. Piano. Ta ae . Cortot (Piano) 
RO2006! Tod und das Madchen ; Geheimes ... Lotte Lehmann (Sop.) 
DA933 Who is Sylvie (English) ; Liebe hat gelogen (German) +» McCormack 
Col. 7367 ; Serenade ... Chas. Hackett (Ten.—in English) 
DBI874 A Wiegenlied, Op. 105, No.2 ... Sn Ria Ginster (Soprano) 


SCHUMANN 

Col. DB1I903 Arabeske, Op. !8 ae see ios Louis Kentner (Piano) 
E11363 O  Bunte Blatter, Op. 99, No. 1. ‘a nee oe a (Piano) 
DB3338 S Des Abends (Fantasiestucke) .. A. Cortot (Piano) 
DB3435-8 O Concerto in D minor ; Romance, Op. 94, No. 2 ¥: Menuhin & N.Y.P.S.0. 
Col. DBI059 Merry Peasant (vocal arr.) 5 M. McEachern (Bass) 
C3228 O  Phantasiestucke, Op. 73, Nos. 2 & 3) * R. Kell (Clarinet) 
2209-12 Symphony No. 4, D minor B. Walter and Mozart Fest. Orch, 
DAI353 Traumeswirren, Op. 12, No. 7 . Horowitz (Piano) 
RO2007! Auftrage ; Nussbaum ... Lotte Lehmann (Soprano) 
DB924 Die beiden Grenadiere M. Journet (Bass—in French) 
DAI355 O Lorelei; Standchen .... ; Elisabeth Schumann (Soprano) 
RO20207 O Lotosblume ; ; Marienwurmechen ; : An den Sonnenschein L. Lehmann 
DA4427 Der I b 3M : 4 Karl Erb (Tenor) 
RO20102 Widmung ; Du ‘bist wie eine ‘Blume Lotte Lehmann (Soprano) 
E1363 O Fruhlingsnacht, ws.16ZTt.. . Eileen Joyce (Piano) 


SCRIABIN 
DX905 O Etude, Op. 2, No. | ; Prelude, Op. 11, No.2 


SIBELIUS 

R1707 Valse Triste ; a 
R2663 O King Christian Suite—Musette ; $ Berceuse . 
E11444 O  Venematka (Sea Journey) ; Venelaulu (Palmgren) } 


STANFORD 
O Magnificat and _ cae B flat 


C1849 
DX357 O Te Deum in C, Op. ! 


STRAUSS, J. 
ped O Casanova—Nuns’ Chorus ; Spanish Romance A. Frind, Chorus & Orch. 
2198 


Fantasia on Melodies, arr. H. Weber Marek Weber Orchestra 
Fruhlingstimmen, Vocal arr. ... aS M. Cebotari (Sop.—in German) 

O = Indigo—Launisches Gluck aa J. Schmidt (Tenor) 

Kiss Waltz bie ‘ us “Grand Sym. Orch: (Knappertsbusch) 

O Waldmeister Overture Grand Sym. Orch. (Dobrindt) 

Wiener Blut Bruno Walter and Berlin State Orchestra 

R1330 Zigeunerbaron—Als flotter Geist... J. Schmidt (Tenor) 


STRAUSS, R. 

DAI460 S_ Allerseelen , 

RO20081 O Morgen; Mit deinen blauen Augen .. 
RO20195 Morgen ; Heimliches Aufforderung .. 
RO20096 Standchen ; Traum durch die Dammerung... 


Lener String Quartet, et al, 


A. Kipnis (Bass) 
B. Huberman 





A. Kitain (Piano) 


Milan Symphony Orch. 
Stockholm Opera Orch. 
Finlandia Chorus 


Westminister Abbey Choir 
St. George’s Chapel Choir 


Kirsten Flagstad (Soprano) 
Lotte Lehmann (Soprano) 

i Tauber (Tenor) 
L.Lehmann (Soprano) 


STRAVINSKY 
LX116-8 A ees for Piano and Orch. 


LX307 Pastorale.. ' . 


SZYMANOWSKY 
LX307 OO Fountain of Arethusa, Op. 30 


ee and Straram Orch. (Ansermet) 
zs J. Szigeti (Violin) 


J. Szigeti (Violin) 


TCHAIKOVSKI 
DBS8s9* L. Sobinoff 


Eugen Onegin—I love you, Olga ; Lenski’s Aria 


THOMAS 
D1943 Mignon Overture 
RO20174 O Styrienne ; There with him 


VERDI 


Berlin State Opera Orch. (Blech) 
Lotte Lehmann (in German) 


Berlin State Opera Chorus and Orch. 
R. Stracciari (Bar.) 

” Groh all Husch (in Italian) 
. Muzio, F. Merli 

ah Egon Petri (Piano) 

M. Cebotari (in German) 
R. Stracciari (Baritone) 


Aida—Triumphal March 
Ballo in Maschera—Eri tu wa " 
Forza del Destino—Solenne in quest "ora as 
Otello—Duets, Acts | and Ill . 

Rigoletto Paraphrase (Liszt) . sie 
Traviata—E strano ; Sempre libera ian 

Di Provenza il mar 


«VIVALDI ” 

DX963-4 O Concerto in C (Kreisler) 
WAGNER 

LX636-7 O Gotterdammerung—Excerpts Covent Garden 1936, L.P.O. (Beecham) 
DI092 pe Siegfried’s Funeral March ... Sym. Orch. (Coates) 
LXI9I Siegfried’s Rhine Journey Brit. Sym. (B. Walter) 
DA4456 Lohengrin—Bridal Chorus Dresden State Chorus and Orch. (Bohm) 
988 Elsa’s Dream M. Sheridan (Sop.—in Italian) 
Lohengrin’s Farewell to Swan . G. Thill (in French) 
Meistersinger—Prize Song. ’ F. Russell (Ten.—in English) 
Excerpts, Covent Garden 1936 L.P.O. (Beecham), et al. 
Tannhauser—Elisabeth’s Prayer wines | (Sop.—in German) 
Walkure—Ho-yo-to-ho K. Flagstad (Soprano) 
Ride of nt arr. Organ is Q. Maclean 
Schmerzen ; ; Traume ... , Lotte Lehmann (Soprario 


J. Pougnet (Viclia) and Orch. (Goeh. } 


RO20100 
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B. & C. EDITION 


of BACH’S 
ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


BRANDENBURG CONCERTO, No. 2 in F 
Full Score, 8/-. Solo Parts, 1/4 each. Tutti Strings (4), 
1/- each 
BRANDENBURG CONCERTO, No. 3 in G 
Full score, 5/-. Each part (10), 8d. 
BRANDENBURG CONCERTO, No. 5 in D 
Full score, 6/-. Piano, 3/-. Flute and Violin Solos, 
1/4 each. Tutti String parts, 1/- each. 
OVERTURE in B minor 
for Flute and Strings (Suite No. 2) 


Full score, 5/-. Flute part, 1/4. Each string part (4), 1/- 


PIANOFORTE CONCERTO, No. 1 in D minor 
Full score, 10/-. Piano Solo, 3/6. Ist Violin, 1/4. Other 
String Parts (4), each 1/- 

VIOLIN CONCERTO IN A minor 
Full score, 5/-. Each string part (4), 1/- 
VIOLIN CONCERTO in E major 
Full score, 5/-. Each string part (4), 1/- 


MINIATURE SCORES 
ELGAR 


Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 os n. 2/6 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 n. 8/- 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 n. 8/- 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 n. 4/- 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82 .. n. 8/- 
Symphony No. 7 in C major, Op. 105 n. 6/6 
En Saga, Symphonic Poem, Op. 9 .. n. 4/6 
Karelia Suite, Op. 11 n. 3/6 
Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112 n. 3/6 
Swan of Tuonela, Legend from Kalevala, 

Op. 22,No.3. n. 2/- 
Lemminkainen’s Return Legend, Op. 22, 

No. 4 4 n. 4|- 
The Bard, Tone ‘Poem, “Op. 64 i a n. 3/- 
Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 os n. 2/6 
Rakastava Suite, saa 14 ee and Tim- 

pani) n. 2/- 

with Preface by — Petri 
French Suites, Edited ms F. Busoni ; n. 7/6 
Chaconne (D minor) . a a i n. 3/- 
Two-Part Inventions .. oe is ee ree 4/6 
Organ Toccata (D minor) .. os oe ag 3/6 
Organ Toccata (C major) .. ig a fe 3/6 
Six Organ Choral Preludes .. ‘ es «= 4 
Organ Prelyde and Fugue in D major sa n. 2/6 


Complete Lists of ‘‘ B. & C.’’ Editions, 2d. post free 


BRITISH & CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC AGENCIES LTD. 


125, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


(Temple Bar 5532) 

















Linguists wanted 


for world 


reconstruction 


‘THE practical work of re-shaping the post-war 

world will be done by linguists; and immense 
opportunities will arise for men and women who can 
speak a foreign tongue with fluency. 


The administration of conquered nations and of 
territories released from oppression, the reconstruc- 
tion of world-trade, the development of international 


travel and social intercourse: these essential activi- 
ties alone will make the demand for trained linguists 
greater than it has ever been. 


The need is already being felt. Well paid, responsible 
positions are being offered daily to those with a 
knowledge of languages. Prepare yourself now to 
seize these chances as they come. Learn a new 
language by Linguaphone—the gramophone method. 
Give your children an opportunity to learn, too, in 
this easy, natural way. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You can learn quickly by Linguaphone because you 
enjov learning. You hear the language faultlessly 
‘ spoken onrecords 
by experts. Very 
soon you become 
so sound-perfect 
and word-perfect 
that you are able 
to begin talking, 
redding and writ- 
ing fluently. 


LINGUAPHONE 
FOR LANGUAGES 


Write for details of week's free trial to : 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, LTD., Enquiry 


Dept. 14, Linguaphone House, 207, Regent Street, 


London, W.1. 
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JUBILEE YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


5O YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 


EVULENBURG 
MINIATURE SCORES 


THE PIONEER EDITION 
POCKET SIZE @ CLEAR PRINTING @ ANALYTICAL NOTES 


( é Now an | 
Containing the major works of the following la Ve Sen fa a | 
composers : Bach - Beethoven - Brahms - Franck - g x i | See | 
Grieg - Haydn - Liszt - Mendelssohn - Mozart- £7, “c, " 4 . 
Schubert - Schumann - Sibelius - Smetana - "%* yg ; TOBE OBTAINEDOFALL 
Tschaikowsky - Wagner - Weber and Wolf oe, Mt ee MUSIC DEALERS, OR 


@ sen> ron comers =” / GOODWIN & TABB, Ltd 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS WV 36-38, DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 











Miniature Full 
Scores: 


RECORDED WORKS 


ALAN RAWSTHORNE 
Bagatelles. Piano Solo 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS _ 


Fantasia and Fugue in Ss ade to Music. Vocal S 
BACH-ELGAR C minor ... oe ee \ vonbiener ‘No. Qi PO riecontey vn 


. . Violin Concerto in D. Violin and Pianoforte ... 
BAN TOCK Fifine at the Fair .. Sa WILLIAM WALTON 


d A Belshazzar’s Feast. Vocal S 
D V O R A K aon” iapiieinninn 12/6 aenstinae. Piano Duet a 
ned Facade Suite I. Score ... see 
\ Facade Suite Il. Score ... 
E iF G A R Crown Imperial. Arr. Piano Solo 
Siesta. Score _ oes gos 
ca “5 Piano Duet .. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Op. 61) a See eeTER WARLOCK 
Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra (Op. 85)... 9/3 Serenade. Score ... 2 
Dream . \ F. DELIUS - 
of Gerontins (Op. 38) aad ties — \ The First Cuckoo and Summer on the River. 
Falstaff (Op. 68) sb ... 12/6 Arr. Piano Solo ... ‘ ne” 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings (Op. 47) — Arr. Plano Duet . = attaat 
Symphony No. 1 in A flat (Op. 55) ... ome ... 12/6 Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. Piano ... 
. BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
Symphony No. 2 a & flat (Op. 63) ... ie ... 12/6 ( Susteentene, tans aed 
Variations on an Original Theme (Op. 36) ... > ee 
MOERAN Symphony in G minor... 12/6 % OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Y 36, Soho Square, Oxford Street, London, W.! 
NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 160 WARDOUR ST., W.1 
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Euryanthe Overture 
Freischutz Overture 
Invitation to the Dance ves 
” ” ” Vocal arr. 
12312-3 Oberon Overture - 
Col.DBI946 Preciosa Overture 


WEINBERGER 


€3148-9 A Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree, Variations ... 
me R. Tauber (Tesponde German; 


RO202590 = Fruhlingssturme Excerpts 


WIDOR 
c3094 OO 
DxX66 =A 


WIENIAWSKI 
£11304 Scherzo Tarantelle, Op. 16 


Serenade 
Symphony No. 5—Toccata 


WOLF 
RO20239 O Uber Nacht 


WOLF-FERRARI 
E11305 Secret of Susanna Overture ... 


UNCLASSIFIED (For fuller information, see Catalogues) 
Music of All Nations Series : R2399 to 2428 inclusive. 
Stuart Robertson : B3082, 3322, 4310, 8006, 8194. 

Choir H. M. Chapels Royal : 82693. 
Choir St. Margaret’s,Westminster : B3746, 3891, 3992, 
Bells of St. Margaret’ s, bee goa orgy C2098. 

Bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral : Col. 

St. George’s Chapel Choir : 
Barbara Mullen (Irish Folk Songs) : 
B.B.C. Choir : Col. 4297, 
Walter Widdop (Tenor) : 
Rotorua Maori Choir: Col. DB461. Laurel and Hardy : 
Chauve-Souris Company: Col. 4423. Village Concert: 
Comedy Harmonists : B8562, 8582, 8688 2742, 8882. 


B9187, 9 
4489, 4490, DBI041. 


. Amsterdam Concert. Orch. (Mengelberg ) 
Amsterdam Concert. Orch. (Mengelber, ) 


A ‘Korius (Soprano—in German) 
Amsterdam n Concert. Orch. (Mengelbery ) 


bomen Palladium Orch. (Greenwoc) 


Berlin State Opera Oich. (Hege-) 


Col. Net DB604, DX316, DX590. 
199. 


D1833. Stanley Holloway : DX163, 353, 559, 659.71. 
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DICTION 
H.M., King George V 
.. 4. Friedmann (Fiano) 
Earl Baldwin: C2819-21. 
Grenaaier Guaras Bond 

Emlyn Williams : C3212. 

@. Reynolds: BD940-I, 


i... (Lamberi) 


Eugene Stratton 
Quentin Maclean (Organ) Sarah Bernhardt : £326. 
Caruso : 

Offers : DA768. 


H. Temianka (Viclin) Y. Printemps : 


DA490. 


T. Ruffo : DB405. 


Richard Teuber (Ter. ) L. Sobinoff : D 


Gervase Elwes : 
Jose Collins : 


R. Ponselle : Col. 7340. 


Supervia : RO20193, 20299, 20344. 


H.M. King George V : RC2717, 2747, 2748, 2811 ; 
H.M. King George V and H.M. 
H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor : 


947-8. F. Laskier : 
Maurice Evans and Company : 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 
The Whole of So Soe Historical Series. 
6. 


Grieg and Joachim : D803. 
A545. 


3-4. 
Martinelli and Destinn : DB333. 


B889. 
Plunket Greene : Col. DB1I321, 1377. 
“Col. 7363-5. 
Col. 9005-6. 
Clara Butt : All Purple Labels. 
Ysaye : All Col. Purple Labels. 
Stralia and Mullings : Col. 7335. 


(For full ents see Catalo 


gues) 
1804, 2982, 30 3007, 3174, 3189. 
RB3290, 3669, 4359, 4468, 8101. 
Queen Mary : 3 RE ls 
RC2360-2 ; RB8417. 
Mr. Neville Chamberiain : C303). 


Archbishop of Canterbury : C2828-9. Henry Ainley: B3492. 


DX594. 


C3240-2. 1. Swinley : 
DX215. 


BD958-9. Harry Taw 
£4314. 


L. Fontanne : 
DX792-6. Cicely Courtneidge : 
(For full details, see Catalogues ; most are acoustic 
recordings) 

Albert Chevalier : D373. 
Sarasate : £329. 
Melba: pao] 
Hislop : DA749. 
Chaliapin : DAI371, DBI104. 
H. Lauder: DI106, 1112, TGOSC-82. 
De Lucia and Huguet : DB365. 
Be gy meena 0B528. 

M. Journet : DB924. 
Bransby es 
George Robey : 

T. Bates : Col. 9008. 

Casals : All Col. Purple Labels. 

Nordica : All Col. Pink Labels. 

M. Barrientos : Col. 7336. 

Charles Hackett : Col. 7366- 

McCormack : DA287, 300, a4, 780, 933, 
Hil, 1426, 1729. 


Col. 347-8. 
9003-4. 


Notes to the Classified Section : 


available. 


: DX370. 
C1787. 


to special order. 
* — Acoustic recoraing. 


O — The only obtainable recording. 
A — The only obtainable recording, but others exist which may eventually become 


S — The only available recording in the English catalogues, but another may be available 


F.F.C., G.1.C. 





TURN TABLE TALK 


DEL PALMA was a Cuban who sang songs 

like “Thanks for the Memory,” “ Ramona,” 
“Rose Marie,” “‘ Goodnight Vienna,” and the 
like. “‘She sat in the dust and turned over 
some of the records Del Palma had made. It 
must have been at the rate of six records a month 
for the past five years. Surely he must have 
crooned every rotten lullaby that had come on 
the market.” That’s an extract from a 1943 
novel, “‘ A Lady Possessed,’”’ by Pamela Kellino. 
The italics are ours. 


The Committee for the Promotion of New 
Music, founded January 1943, under the 
auspices of the Arrangers, Composers and 
Copyists’ Section of the Musicians’ Union, holds 
new Chamber Music Recitals at 6.30 p.m. On 
October 1st, at the Royal Albert Hall, it gave 
the first experimental rehearsal (in association 
with C.E.M.A.) of new orchestral works, 
followed by criticism and discussion. The 
L.P.O. was the orchestra. The works included 
Four (National) Fugues on British Subjects by 
Jeffrey Mark, and a tone poem, “ Larch Trees,” 
by Malcolm Arnold. The objects of the Com- 
mittee are to encourage unrecognised or neg- 
lected composers living here, tp try out their 
works, to get concert-givers to give one such 
contemporary work in all programmes, and the 
creation of record-libraries and listening-rooms 
attached to music schools, colleges, public 
libraries, etc., containing recordings and scores 
of contemporary as well as classical works. Such 
a worthy work (Dr. Vaughan Williams is 
President, and. Arthur Bliss, Vice-President, 
with a strong musicians’ committee of 23) 
deserves every encouragement, and the Secre- 
tary Organiser, Mr. Francis Chagrin, Garden 
Flat, 6, Lancaster Drive, London, N.W.3, will 
gladly give fuller details. 


That we are not alone in our little record- 
supply problems is plaintively suggested by our 
American friends, the International Records 
Agency, of Richmond Hill, New York. Record 
parcels smashed in the post (“‘ they were packed 
extra well, and we think the postal employees 
resented the implied defiance”). |Home 
supplies seem difficult to get : “‘ out of 71 records 


and 5 album sets ordered we received g records 
and 3 albums.” Inability of British agents to 
get export licences prevents their obtaining 
R.-Z., R. v W., and N.G.S. records, but opti- 
mistically they anticipate occasional: deliveries 
of British H.M.V. and Columbia and other odds 
and ends from South America and Canada. 
Then, on returned records,” at the close of June 
so our Victor jobbers said, we owed 35 lbs. of 
scrap. During July we received no records . 
but we sent in 36 lbs. Consequently, at end of 
July we owed 51 Ibs. How do they figure it ? 
Don’t ask us: we don’t know no arithmetic.” 
Well, like our U.S. friends, we grumble 
cheerfully ! ! 


READERS’ 


Letters marked “* Readers’ 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we 
do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and we 
reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


CHOICE 


Choice’ must reach us 


‘vin Mr. B. K. F. Surorr, Rama-Prasad, 
Babulnath Road, Chowpatty, Bombay, 


India. 
OPERA 

H.M.V.—DB1477. Grande Air de Catherine 
(Meyerbeer). Galli-Curci. A record of rare 
delight. 

H.M.V.—DB1802. Vesti la giubba, Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). Caruso. One of the earliest 
records of this aria was responsible for 
Caruso’s invitation to visit America in 1903. 

H.M.V.—Death of Boris, and Prayer of Boris, 
Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky). Recorded at 
Covent Garden in 1928 and Chaliapin at his 
dramatic best. 


ORCHESTRAL 

H.M.V.—DB2626-33. Bruckner’s 7th Sym- 
phony. Minneapolis Sym. Orch., cond. 
Ormandy. A perfect interpretation of this 
very beautiful work and a triumph for the 
orchestra. 

H.M.V.—C2979-81. My Country (Ma Vlast) 
(Smetana). Czech Phil. Orch., cond. R. 
Kubelik. One of the loveliest symphonic 


poems ever composed. Full justice done by 
the orchestra. 

H.M.V. DB3318. Panis Angelicus (César 
Franck). Philadelphia Sym. Orch., cond. 
Stokowski. Divine music, set to perfection. 
You'll never believe it is American. 

H.M.V.—DB5832. The Swan of Tuonela 
(Sibelius). Philadelphia Orch., cond. Or- 
mandy. The most reverential homage ever 
paid to the graceful and stately swan. 


VOCAL 
From Mr. R. C. FAULKNER, 52, Beaver Road, 
Ashford, Kent. 

H.M.V.—DB3448-3460. La Bohéme (Puccini). 
Two hours of sheer rapture. Albanese makes 
an ideal Mimi to Gigli’s Rudolpho. 

H.M.V.—D1723-4. Love Duet, Tristan and 
Isolde (Wagner). Melchior and Leider. A 
really ‘‘ tremendous ”’ performance of Wagner 
at his greatest. 

H.M.V. C2736. Laudate Dominum (Mozart) ; 
Ave Maria (Mendelssohn). Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Choir. One of the most beautiful 
récords ever issued. Easily worthy of red 
label. 

H.M.V.—DBa2g991. Santa Lucia ; O Paradiso 
(Africana). Caruso. A first-class re-creation 
of the first side. Second side not quite so well 


done. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
From Mr. J. E. SANDERS, Layston, Wymondley 
Road, Hitchin, Herts. (Converted portable 
with Cosmocord pick-up, via Murphy 
5-valve.) 

Col.—DB504. Violin Concerto in E (Bach). 
First movement. Bratza and strings and 
harpsichord of the Bach Cantata Club. Six 
minutes or so of crystal clear playing of a 
glorious work. A ten-inch treasure. 

H.M.V.—DA1490. Praeludium and Allegro 
(Pugnani-Kreisler). Menuhin (violin). The 
allegro contains some thrilling double- 
stopping. 

H.M.V.—DB3958-9. Fantasia on a Theme of 
Tallis (Vaughan Williams). B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orch., cond. Boult. Written for 
double string orchestra; a magical and 
enthralling modern work, played and re- 
eorded excellently. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Ow corr-spondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters. for 
Space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Cive full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


** Since the Fall of France ”’ 


Viscount Lascelles’ concern over muddled 
numbers (Nov.) can in this case easily be 
set at rest.. The fragment from the Bach 
St. John Passion is on a 10-inch record, 
DA4933, and not a 12-inch (the mistake is 
due to a pripting error in the Supplement 
from which he was quoting). The numbers 
of the Bach cantata 189 recorded by Pierre 
Bernac are DB5193-4. 

Readers mivht be interested to know that 
the 1942 price cf a 10-inch red labe: record 
in France war 37 frs. 50c. and of a 12-inch 
47 frs. 50c. 

In connection with my article on 
numbers (Nov.) information has now come 
that a H.M.V. series from DB1 upwards 
has recently been started in Denmark, the 
DB5200-99 allocation having presumably 
been exhausted. As numbers below 100 
have not previously been used, this course 
does not raise any problems as to duplica- 
tion of use. 
Colwyn Bay. Francis F. CLrouGu. 


From a Canadian Base Camp 


Out here in this base camp (‘n Canada) 
for air crew people, one finds an extra- 
ordinarily great interest taken in music of 
all kinds and in the gramophone as a 
medium of expression. Consequently one 
is continually running across readers of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE, who are only too eager 
to discuss its many favourable facets ; 
ambassadorship second-to-none. 

On the camp we have two recitals per 
week ; the Music Club (on Mondays) 
giving us heavier.orchestral work: from Bach 
to Bax, and an admixture of Brahms and 
Bing Crosby on Thursdays ; attendance is 
invariably good. Meanwhile the Y.M.C.A. 
people carry on the good work in their own 
cemral hall in the township with evening 
recitals on Sundays and Wednesdays. So 
much to delight the enthusiastic listener. 

Many fellow-subscribers to THE GRAMO- 
PHONE seem to be looking forward to the 
fruition of the Central Record Library 
Scheme propounded by Christopher Stone 
(Jan.) A number of us would like to request 
a series of biographical studies both of 
musical composers and interpreters, taking 
one of each per month ad infinitum. We 
should enjoy a potted Leo Strachey 
version of, say, Wagner, Brahms, Strav- 
insky and Shostokovitch, of Menuhin, 
Horowitz or Stokowski: it would help to 
fill in the background of our gramophone 
records, to fill the breach between the 
unabridged biography and the mathe- 
matical precision of a full-score. 

My flying training will not be completed 
for several months and I look forward to a 
good browse through your fascinating 
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pages when I return to England: I prefer 
not to risk the rigours of postage overseas 
by having it forwarded. 

Perhaps it is available over here and if so 
I shall buy odd copies to keep in touch, as 
it were. 

Thank you for. all that you are doing for 
the encouragement of fine art and the 
promotion of culture amorg so many 
whose enthusiasm is unbounded but whose 
opportunities have hitherto been very 
limited. 

KEITH JEMPSON. 
R.C.A.F., Ottawa, Canada. 


Post-War Recordings 

I have followed with interest the corres- 
pondence relating to post-war recordings. 

I am troubled by the complacency with 
which your correspondents accept the disc 
as being the be-all and end-all of recording 
methods. 

Surely the vast improvements in sound- 
on-film recordings and the like will be 
available to the public. One particularly 
interesting type of recording made on 
cellophane has immense possibilities. I have 
in my possession two such records, and have 
found that the results obtained far surpass 
any ordinary disc recording. The subject 
matter is only light, but the results justify 
bigger things. 
Fleetwood, Lancs. W. H. Jarvis 
Khachaturyan and Sibelius 

Mr. John’s Maude’s tribute to Moura 
Lympany (Nov.) was most welcome, she 
being not only a very fine. but also a most 
discriminating, pianist. Her recent perform- 
ances of the Rachmaninov Third and 
Delius Concertos were particularly good, 
and the Khachaturyan she has of course 
made her own. 

The letter from Mr. Ashworth in the 
same issue regarding the general release of 
the Sibelius symphonies also, I think, 
requires comment. , 

The Fifth Symphony, together with two 
Tone Poems has recently been issued, 
played by the Boston Orchestra. This 
Symphony, together with the first two, is 
probably the most appealing to the unini- 
tiated at a first hearing, and’ therefore it 
appears that the sales of this work do not 
warrant further issues. I do feel that 
H.M.V. have done much in an endeavour 
to estimate the desires of the record buying 
public over the music of Sibelius ; either 
the public have aot responded, hence no 
further general releases, or if they have, 
then no doubt we shall see further issues 
during the coming months. 

Finally, can we not have a recording of 
that magnificent, deeply moving work the 
Variants on “ Dives and Lazarus,” by 
Vaughan-Williams. ? 

Isle of Wight. G. H. R. GARDENER. 


“ Hi-Fi ”’ 

In his interesting first article on “ Hi-Fi *’ 
(Sept.), Mr. G. Howard-Sorrell enumerated 
the seven links in the recording and repro- 
ducing chain; I think another factor 
might with advantage have been included. 
I refer to the conception, due to Dr. 
L. E. C. Hughes, that the aesthetic value 
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of a sound, and its reproduction, depends 
on its acoustic ratio, i.e., the ratio, or gain, 
when expressed in decibels, of its’ direct 
intensity to its reverberant intensity. This 
gain is altered by the acoustic properties of 
the recording reproducing enclosure and 
the polar response curves of the micro~ 
phone(s) loudspeaker(s). This important 
effect, which can be considered as the first 
and last links in the chain, may be described 
as purely acoustic distortion, because it 
cannot be directly related to other forms of 
distortion. 

Secondly, in stating the volume range 
as acceptable to the ear as having a ratio 
of 100,000/1 or 100 db. is correct, of course, 
for a sound pressure ratio, but the ratio of 
sound power to that at threshold is 10,000, 
000,000/1 for 100 db. Thirdly, regarding 
Mr. Howard-Sorrell’s mention of transient 
distortion, I refer anyone interested in 
transient response in sound reproduction 
to the outstanding correspondence on this 
subject in ‘‘ The Wireless World” during 
1937 terminating in Mr. P. G. A. H. 
Voigt’s summary, October’ 15th, 1937 
issue. 

Torquay, Devon. Donatp W. A.pous. 
(Tech. Sec. British Sound Recording Assoc.). 
(Mr. Howard-Sorrell replies: I agree 

that the reverberations characteristics need 

consideration and these were touched upon 
briefly in the second part of “ Hi-Fi” 

(Nov.). On the subject of expressing db’s. 

D.W.A. is of course correct in stating that 

the power ratio is to 101° db’s and this is the 

conventional way of stating this. I have 
used voltage ratio throughout as the figures 
are less astronomical and therefore less 
confusing to the lay mind whilst being 
equally understandable to the technically 


equipped.—Ep) 


Delius 

The war is on, and I hope that Mr. Hill 
(Nov.) and his invincible army of sup- 
porters, will not be too downhearted when 
they meet their Stalingrad ; for meet it 
they will, and the victors will be the true 
music lovers of Britain, the mass of the 
musical public. 

I trust that he will not mind me borrow- 
ing one of his sentences with one slight 
alteration: We music lovers search Delius’ 
works in vain for the restlessness so pre- 
valent in goth century music. Therein lies 
the crux of the matter. We, living in this 
twentieth century, an age that has already 
produced two world wars, poverty, starva- 
tion and bestiality on a scale previously 
unknown in history, certainly a “ restless ” 
age to say the least, cannot but expect to 
find this characteristic in contemporary 
music, as in all the arts, for the art of an 


age, it has been shown, is a reflection of the 


society which gave it birth. Delius (Peace Is 
Wonderful !) succeeded in shutting himself 
off from the rest of the world, and pro- 
ducing sounds that are as puerile and 
escapist as it is possible for a living being to 
produce. Even when he turned to Walt 
Whitman for a text, he passed over the 
broad mass of poems Whitman wrote which 
breathe life and the will to live, and 
selected “Sea Drift.” He had a sheer 
genius for avoiding the world and humanity, 
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he even succeeded in finding something in 
Whitman’s verse that would suit his 
escapist ends. 

Mr. Hill seems to be in debt to me for 
several things, at least so he says. We are 
in debt to Mr. Hill for teaching us a bit 
about harmony. He believes that it is not 
possible for “‘ higher discords ” (chromatic 
chords of the ninth and more particularly 
the eleventh and thirteenth) to sound 
“lush, sticky and sickly sweet.” If he will 
trouble to listen to almost any dance band, 
oozing out its sentimental trash, he will 
hear higher discords in plenty ; they are 
the chief component of commercial dance 
music harmony. If he again examines 
Delius’ scores he will find these same 
discords used, with the same effect, even, 
perhaps, slightly less virile, for dance band 
orchestration is frequently more daring 
than was that of Delius, who delighted in 
drowning his harmonies in his orchestration. 

Do I “dismiss Elgar . . also solely on 
account of lack of attention by the British 
Council ? ” Really, Mr. Hill, is that the 
basis for my dislike of Delius ? I deprecate 
the imperialistic jingoism of much of Elgar’s 
music, but, at least, Elgar did not lack 
virility, and I support the plea for the 
re-recording of his symphonies. Similarly 
do I support Mr. Taylor’s call for some 
Holst (and the request of others for a new 
recording of “‘ The Planets ’’). 

Ealing, W.5. A. DIAMANT. 


Foreign Records We’re Missing 

In the postcript to “The Problem of 
Record Numbers ” (Nov.) it is stated that 
H.M.V. DB6o000-6099 are allotted to 
Switzerland, all 99 numbers being issued 
with but two exceptions. This has brought 
to my notice many interesting records 
issued of which we have no intimation. 
German, French and Spanish records are 
also mentioned. Even if such records are 
unobtainable in this country (at the present 
time) would it be possible to publish a list 
of these issues (with numbers), for it is 
surely of interest to know of all important 
records, Some years ago THE GRAMOPHONE 
did occasionally include lists of foreign 
recordings, taking approximately half a 
page. Even the bare cataloguing, without 
remarks or criticism, would be sufficient. 
The letter from Viscount Lascelles (Nov.) 
indicates one very important set of which 
otherwise we must have no knowledge. 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
adding my plea for more records of Bax, if 
possible the piano music played by the 
com 


poser. 
Enfield, Middx. KENNETH STEVENS. 


The Editorial on Grieg 


I have only just received my July copy 
and, as usual, have gone through its con- 
tents with intérest, especially your Editorial 
on Grieg. 

You state inter alia “ that the first com- 
plete recording of a piano concerto was of 
Beethoven’s Emperor,” but I somewhat 
doubt the correctness of this statement as I 
am almost certain it was Grieg’s A minor 
Concerto by Backhaus. 

{ am at one with you re the De Greef- 
Landon Ronald performance of this Con- 
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certo which I consider a marvellous 
artistic performance, a judgment arrived 
at after repeated critical hearings and dis- 
cussion of this and the other recordings. 
The playing of no other concerto so affects 
me as this and it remains a never-ending 
source of enjoyment and _pleasureable 
delight to me. 

Re Grieg’s orchestral music, I note that 
no mention is made of the Holberg Suite, 
Op. 40. There is a recording of this work 
on H.M.V. by the London String Orchestra 
under Walter Goehr ; the work is written 
in the 18th century Bach-Handel style to 
commemorate Holberg’s Jubilee. The 
music is tuneful and for the most part easy 
on the ear and the “ Air ” with its deeply 
brooding and thought-provoking melody 
can well bear comparison with that of 
Bach’s from the Suite in “ D”—the per- 
formance and recording are first rate. 
Port Fortin, Trinidad, B.W.I. 

‘Jos. A. Jemmorr. 


Give Edison His Due 


The GRAMOPHONE reached me only today 
and, as always, made agreeable reading. 
I found most amusing the correspondence 
controversy raging once again on the 
question of acoustic v. electrical phono- 
graphs. I see no more of an end to that than 
to the uproar that always ensues whenever 


. different types of needles are the bone of 


contention. The reconciliation of all these 
opposing, contradictory, conflicting and 
fanatic viewpoints will come only in that 
day when “ the lion and the lamb will lie 
down together” without, as I heard Sir 
Gerald Campbell remark recently, “ having 
to renew the lamb every couple of days.” 

It seems to me that neither the Rev. 
Griffiths nor your clever correspondent, 
H. Puney, is quite correct in believing that 
Thomas G. Edison never made any 
attempt “to electrify the phonograph.” 
There was a time—about 1927, I believe— 
when Edison did three things: (1) he com- 
menced making standard, laterally cut, 
electrically-recorded, shellac records ; (2) 
he recorded his famous “‘ Diamond Discs ” 
simultaneously with his new laterals by 
electrical means (matrix numbers in the 
18,000’s), and (3) he took over—(I am 
quite certain my recollection is correct)— 
the former Splitdorf electrical works and 
began manufacturing radios and radio- 
phonographs there. 

Edison’s laterally cut records featured, 
among other great artists, such people as 
Giovanni Martinelli, the very fine Basiola, 
and the Roth Quartette. The clarity, 
balance and smoothness of these records 
were astonishing, not only for the era in 
which they were issued, but even in what 
we consider our present “ advanced ” day. 
Their manufacture was abruptly discon- 
tinued. I understand, from correspondence 
with Edison officials, that the master records 
have been preserved, but efforts (by myself 
and others) to buy them have always been 
rebuffed. This is a real heartbreak as many 
of the Edison issues are priceless musical and 
historical documents. 

With regard to Edison’s radio-phono- 
graphs: they followed the uneasy period in 
which his Diamond Disc “ laboratory 
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models ” were giving way to such experi- 
ments as the “ Edisonic” type and to 
machines equipped with specially weighted 
reproducers to increase volume, and, also, 
to a model equipped with speed reduction 
gears which made possible the use of his 
low-speed, long-playing Diamond Discs 
that had up to twenty minutes’ music on a 
face. 

The Edison radio-phonograph came in a 
fine, well-built, artistically conceived 
cabinet. That was characteristic of all 
Edison phonographs, by the way : they were 
solid stuff, and his salesmen used to boast 
that you could even put the back of an 
Edison cabinet on display. That was not 
true of any of his contemporaries’ pro- 
ducts until comparatively recently. The 
Edison radio-phonograph contained the 
popular Splitdorf chassis, a very good 
motor, and a big Peerless dynamic (moving 
coil) loudspeaker. It had adequate controls. 

The outstanding feature, however, was 
the pickup. (I have been trying to buy one 
of those pickups for the last twelve years—in 
vain!) The Edison pickup was counter- 
balanced, had an uncommonly long arm 
(for better tracking) and was_ universal. 
That is, it played both standard laterally- 
cut, and also vertically-cut (hill-and-dale) 
records. It had a moderate impedance. 
The musical results were excellent, con- 
sidering that the UV171 was then the 
outstanding power valve. (It was used in 
pairs in push-pull arrangement.). 

All of this went overboard after only a 
few months on the market. Edison had 
detested the cutthroat practices rampant 
in the American radio trade, had not gone 
willingly into a field dominated by what he 
considered an element of low characters 
(particularly in the retail end), and finally 
called it off in disgust, for it never was 
Edison’s practice to persist in marketing 
a line that did not at least pay its way soon 
after its public debut. 

I have retained about 150 of my old 
Edison Diamond Discs. To play them on 
my phonograph, I have installed an extra 
pickup which is an ordinary, inexpensive 
crystal pickup inexpensively altered to play 
Edison, Pathé and similar records. It is 
permanently attached to the motorboard, 
and goes into service at the flick of a switch. 
The results are not too bad. 

One additional comment: I am quite 
convinced that electrical amplification is 
most realistic when the circuits used employ 
no multi-element tubes (valves), but only 
triodes—but that is not longer commercial 
practice—not compact enough ! 

Yours very truly, 
A. J. FRANCK. 
Richmond Hill, Ny., U.S.A. 


U.S. Surfaces—*‘ Jive ’’—Salvage 

About record surfaces—English pressings 
are the finest I have ever come across. 
(Teyte’s “‘ De Réve” and “ De Soir ”’ by 
Debussy, on H.M.V., has the finest surface 
I have ever not heard.) English records 
are more consistently good than any other. 
However, America frequently produces 
recordings, e.g., B.S.O.’s Beethoven. 8th, 
which are absolutely flawless. Julian 
Duffee (from Alabama, I think) is entirely 
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too severe on American surfaces. In many 
cases they are even superior to English 
pressings. 

I have noticed that you can’t use broken 
records in England for salvage. I have seen 
records, in an American factory, actually 
being broken in little pieces preparatory 
to being melted down. Record stores all 
over accept broken records. If you could 
manage to salvage broken records too, 
more new ones could be made, and perhaps 
we in America could even obtain that 
remarkable Moeran symphony. (It was 
broadcast by the C.B.S. Symphony 
Orchestra. ) 

No new records by instrumentalists are 
being made now in America, since the 
Musicians’ Union told its members to stop 
recording. This affects all orchestras, 
popular and symphonic; our popular 
tunes, recently, are being performed by a 
vocal soloist with a choral background. 
Groans are being heard already from 
** jitterbugs ” who find it difficult to find 
“jive”? records of less than prehistoric 
origin. 

If any English record collector would 
like to correspond with me, I would appre- 
ciate it very much. It might be interesting 
to hear about such new American record- 
ings as Beecham’s Sibelius’ 7th, Hanson’s 
‘** Lament for Beowulf,’’ Copland’s *‘ Music 
for the Theatre,” etc. 

WILLIAM SCHULTz, 


748 N. 11th St. U.S. Army. 
Milwaukee, Wis.; U.S.A. 

Jose Mojica 
Replying to Mr. McGowan (Nov.), 


Jose Mojica was in Chicago Opera, 1919- 
29 and 1940 season. 

Mojica was generally entrusted with 
secondary tenor roles, and was heard as 
Roderigo (Othello), Marcello (Hamlet, 
Thomas), The Prince in “ The Love of 
Three Oranges” (Prokofiev), Don Basilio 
(Figaro) ; his largest role appears to be that 
of Corentino in Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah.” 
He also appeared in several American | 
operas. 

After many years’ absence from the 
company he reappeared in 1940 when he 
was heard as Fenton in “ Falstaff,’ Beppe 
in ‘Pagliacci,’ and Narraboth in 
“Salome.” It can be deduced from the 
type of parts he undertook whether in his 
day, “ he ranked as one of the finest living 
tenors.”” When one remembers that during 
the same period that Mojica was a member 
of the Chicago Opera Company, the roster 
of singers also included such names as 
Bonci, Schipa, Hislop, Muratore, Edward 
Johnson, Crimi, Ansseau, Hackett, Piccaver, 
Cortis, and Rene Maison, it is not very 
difficult to understand why Mojica occupied 
the position of comparative obscurity in the 
world of opera. I think we can treat the 
comments of writer of the article in the 
Catholic Times as just another piece of 
American “ blurb.” 

I note with fear and apprehension the 
remarks of Mr. E. C. Waters on Gigli 
and Bjérling, and pray that we are not to 
be treated to a similar spate of letters on 
who is the best tenor in opera. 

London, S.E. Haroitp D. ROSENTHAL. 
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Letters in Brief 


L.A.C. Mason, R.A.F. (Ford, Sussex), 
sends us a quotation from a 14-year-old 
paper (un-named) which deals with the 
** Tschaikovsky craze (which) sprang up 
before the Great War ”’ and inter alia says, 
too, “well, the Tschaikovsky craze has 
almost gone, and few will regret it.””, Who 
was it said: “‘ It makes you think!” ? 


Mr. Linpsay W. A. Coox (Glasgow) 
asks for a complete recording of Stanford’s 
*“* Songs of the Sea,” the four recorded on 
H.M.V., not including his ‘“ Homeward 
Bound,”’ which our reader considers the 
most beautiful of all. He hopes, too, that 
Ursula Van Diemen (with the Berlin Phil. 
Choir) will continue records post-war ; her 
existing “‘ Laudate Dominum’”’ (Mozart) 
being “‘ sheer perfection.” 


Sct. C. F. Saprer, R.A.F. (Lincs.), 
noting Mr. L. Markson’s (Oct.) request 
for new Holst “‘ Planets ’’ recordings, says 
that Victor (U.S.A.) have issued Nos. 1 to 4 
by the Toronto Sym. Orch., cond. Sir 
Ernest Macmillan. He also. names other 
recordings issued in U.S.A. (including 
Grofe’s “* Grand Canyon Suite,”’ Prokofieff’s 
** Peter and the Wolf,”’ with Basil Rathbone 
as narrator, and Gliere’s No. 3 Symphony) 
—all for reference till after the war. He 
thinks H.M.V. should have issued all four 
of the Elgar ‘“‘ Pomp and Circumstance ”’ 
Marches recorded by the Toronto Sym. 
Orch., instead of only 1 and 2. 


Mr. A. L. JoHNson (Epsom) disagrees 
with the N.Z. Armoured Corps Trooper 
quoted in “ Editorial’? (Sept.) that the 
Elgar recording of his 2nd Symphony is an 
* antediluvian manifestation.”’ Surfaces, 
he says, may not be the finest, but per- 
formance and interpretation are more than 
satisfactory. If the objection is to the age 
of the records, he ‘‘ cannot understand the 
many people who possess this fanatical 
desire for newness ; there are many record- 
ings of fifteen years or more which sound far 
fresher than plenty of modern examples.” 


Mr. ArTHUR ForsHAW (West Wimble- 
don) is trying to complete his collection of 
Brahms piano works and asks if any of 
these have been recorded and if not 
whether we will use our influence to get 
them done. He wants: Op. 10, Nos. 3 and 
4; Op. 76, Nos. 1 and 5; Op. 116, Nos. 
I, 2, 4, 5, 6; Op. 119, Nos. 1 and 2; 
Op. 9; Op. 21, No. 2; Op. 23. 


Mr. J. H. Pavimrietp (Chilwell) asks : 
** Could we have more recordings of that 
fine artist, Eva Turner ? The record of 
“* Vissi d ’arte ’’ is one of the finest I have 
yet heard.... She has a voice all 
English should be proud of, and is the finest 
soprano of the times.” 


Mr. G. W. Crecc (Blackpool) earnestly 
hopes that a British recording of Walton’s 
Violin Concerto will shortly be forthcoming. 
He also asks for recordings of Edmund 
Rubbra, of whom he says: “To my 
knowledge nothing has been recorded to 
date; and an excellent start could be 
made with his Third Symphony or the 
Second Violin Sonata.” 

Mr. P. G. A. H. Vorct (Silverdale, 
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S.E.26), says he fears gramophone lo ers 
must accept the Purchase Tax “for the 
duration,” but adds “‘ How many taxes can 
we remember which, once imposed, have 
ever come off again ?”’ He declares that 
P.T. should terminate at midnight immedi- 
ately following the surrender of the lasi of 
the enemy powers, and urges every reader 
to see or write to his M.P. and ask him 
point blank what steps he has taken to 
ensure the abolition of P.T. at midnight 
following the final armistice. Mr. Voigt 
concludes “ other papers please copy.” 


L.A.C. Hosss (Towcester) would like to 
press for recordings of the new Vaughan 
Williams Symphony, and John Ireland’s 
“These Things Shall Be.’ He also asks if 
the recent broadcast recording of Sir 
Arnold Bax’s ‘“ Malta, G.C.,” by the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra is likely to be 
issued. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


London.—The Proms Circle (founded in 
1933 to honour Sir Henry J. Wood, to listen to 
symphonic music—recorded—and to become 
better acquainted with artists) holds its monthly 
meetings at the Columbia Recording Studios, 
3, Abbey Road, N.W.8, at 2.30 p.m. It has an 
active membership of over 490. Forthcoming 
meetings and chairmen (engagements _per- 
mitting) are Jan. ist, 1944 (Miss Sidonie 
Goossens), Jan. 29th (Sir Henry J. Wood), 
Feb. 26th (Mme. Elena Gerhardt), Mar. 25th 
(Mr. Gerald Moore), April 22nd (Miss Michal 
Hambourg), and May goth (Mr. Basil 
Cameron). Subscriptions, 7s. 6d. for the 
season. There is also a Junior Section which 
meets on other monthly dates at Holborn Town 
Hall. The Hon. Sec. is Stanley J. Rubinstein, 
5-6, Raymond Buildings, Grays Inn, W.C.1. 


Birmingham.—The Erdington Gramophone 
Society is meeting each Thursday at 8.15 in the 
Church House, High Street, Erdington. All are 
welcome, especially members of the Forces. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. F. C. Moleyreux, 11, Wheel- 
wright Road, Erdington. 


Burnley.—Burnley Gramophone Society has 
just been formed. Meetings are held in the 
Mechanics Institute, on alternate Wednesdays 
and Thursdays at 7 p.m. Mr. W. Bullcock is 
Chairman, Mr. K. Stott, Treasurer, and Miss 
N. Harrison, Hon. Sec. Address the latter at 
Swan Hotel, St. James Streer, Burnley. 


Cheshire.—Little Sutton and District Gramo- 
phone Socicty meets on Wednesdays, 7.30 p.m., 
at the Presbytcrian Clubroom, Walker’s Lane, 
Little Sutton. Winter season opened on 
Sept. 14th with a talk on Modern Music by the 
Treasurer, Mr. G. B. Reason, and a Musical 
Quiz. Recitals of less popular works are to be 
given b:tween the clubroom meetings in 
members’ homes. Forthcoming programmes 
include Dec. 8th, Comparisons in. Opera, with 
“‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’’ (Walton), given by the 
Hon. Sec.; Dec. 15th, Enigma Variations, 
Grieg’s Holberg Suite, Waldstein Sonata, etc., 


- with the Annual General Meeting and Social 


on Jan. 5th, 1944. One interesting activity is 
members’ visits to Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society concerts, before which the works to be 
played are heard and discussed. The Hon. Sec. 
is Mr. N. W. Pollard, Norton, Little Sutton, 
Cheshire. 

Torquay.—The Torquay Y.M.C.A. Music 
Lovers’ Club resumed its recorded concerts for 
their 5th season during October, on Mondays 
at 7.30 p.m. All interested are welcome, 
especially members of the Forces. Full par- 
ticulars from the Hon. Sec. at the Y.M.C.A., 
Torquay, Devon. 
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NOW READY 


THE UNASHAMED 
ACCOMPANIST 


GERALD MOORE 


Extract from ‘‘ Author’s Preface ’’ 


‘The familiar expression that good accompanists are 
born but not made is one with which I do not agree. 
Accompanying is an acquired art. A student can be 
guided a long way on the road which leads to proficiency. 
... ‘THE UNASHAMED:. ACCOMPANIST ’”’ was 
written in the fond hope that it might indicate the lines 
along which a would-be follower of the gentle art of 
accompaniment should work; it was written to arouse 
more interest in—and to show the importance of—the 
accompaniment, in order that appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of good music may be enlarged and enriched to 
those who are not aware of its significance. But my 
chief object is to induce more piano students or amateur 
pianists to take up accompanying for their careers or for 
their pleasure.’’ 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET 
Published by 


ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD & CREW, LIMITED 


16, Mortimer Street, London, W.! 

















GOLDEN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 


THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
**Golden Pyramid” Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, bee they are still the 
best on record. 





Sole Makers and Patentees: 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 
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on both old and new records *.. . 
no serious gramophile would 
ever consider being without it 
KWeee 

Not our words . . . but extracts from two of the many unsolicited 
testimonials received from the most expert critical gramo- 
phone public in the world—the readers of this journal. 


Bring back the full rich beauty and clarity of tone of your cherished 
old records . . . enjoy again those favourite vocal and instrumenta| 
gems. BEAUTYTONE revives old and greatly improves new (now 
frequently ‘‘ demonstration ’’) records—it preserves and lubricates 
the sound-tracks in a simple but scientific way, so that the full beauty 
of the music is reproduced, with every nuance faithfully rendered and 
no loss of overtones. Invaluable to all who cherish purity and clarity 
of tone. BEAUTYTONE lengthens the life of both records and needles 
—an economy doubly important in wartime. 


% ‘‘Has worked wonders on old and new 
records ”’ 

28/9/43 : ‘ Beautytone ’ has worked wonders on both old 
nd new records, and | am more than satisfied. A friend 
Of mine has many good records in his library, and the one 
he treasures most has been played so often that it sounded 
flat and scratchy. | treated this for him, and when it had 
been played through he couldn’t believe it was the same 
record.—Wm. Rothery, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 





%* ‘‘No serious gramophile would consider Sufficient for 100 
being without it ”’ records. From leading 
30/9/43 : Having obtained and tested a tin of your stem eee and 
‘ Beautytone ’, | am confident that if it were more widely aes f difficul nah bos 
known, no serious gramophile would ever consider being Yer pages sre 
without it. | thoroughly recommend it to all who com- 
plain of scratch * or ‘wear’ on their records.—D. K. 


free from makers: 
DYSON TREECE and 
Co., CLAYTON ST., 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 
—just off the press ! 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, 
including mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed— 
cloth bound. It is unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and 
usability. No lover of great music performed by great 
artists will be without it. Send ONLY $3.95 to 


Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Adveisiseame.i Maniuger, Phe 
Gramophone, 4J, Ebrington Roud, Kenion, Midx. 





WANTED 





COPY of ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” February, 1942. 
State price.—Box No. 299. c/o “‘ The Gramo- 
phone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Acoustic and Electric Vocal Celebrity Re- 
coraings, H.M.V.s, Fonotipias, Concert, 
Monarch Records. Highest prices paid.—Box No. 
1176, c/o ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 








A: .C. RECORD PLAYER, Gramotor, Pick-up, 
Quality Speaker; sound or faulty.—Box No. 
1971, c/o ‘“ The Gramophone. ” 49° Ebrington 
Koad, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ERLIOZ, King Lear (DB.3093-4), also Sym- 

phonie Fantastique, conducted Monteux 
(D.2044-9). Wanted urgently; fibred only.— 
Lawrence, 48, Tennyson Avenue, Scarborough. 


oo Quartet A Minor, Op. 51, Budapest 
artet.—Outwin, 15, Hartswood Road, 
fh. 0 Bush. London. 


(CONCERTOS, Symphonies, Vocals by Gigli, 
complete Operas, especially Butterfiv, 
Boheme. Fibre condition essential —Leonard, 
3c, Grove End House, N.W.8. 


OMPLETE Set Italian Language Records.— 
Write, E. Stewart, 56, St. George’s Drive, 
London, S.W.1. 


D#s Society Records, one or more volumes; 
fibred or thorned.—Choveaux, 57, De Parys 
Avenue, Bedford. 


RAMOPHONE, Electric Motor (induction), 
220v.. 50c. State size, price, make, condi- 
tion.—5, Elm Green. Aylesbury, Bucks. 


H™’. Re-Entrant Gramophone.—Full detai‘s 
to Ball, 178, Church Road, Hayes, Middlesex. 


UGO Wolf Society, Vol. I, complete with 
album and leafiet, must have been un- 
touched by steel needles. Also latest edition of 
- Encyclopesdia of Recorded Music.’’ High price 
paid for both the foregoing.—Liily, ‘‘ St. Anton,” 
Sandhurst Close, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


cCORMACK, “ How Fair This Spot,” “Questa 
o Quella,’’ and other earlv discs, also cylin- 
ders.—Radford, Old Mill, Watchet, Som, 


ENDELSSOHN G Minor Piano Concerto with 

Marie Novello (Velvet Face); Beethoven 
Sonata Society, Volume Six.—Young, 4, hings- 
bury Square, Aylesbury. 


MESSES. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of Fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126. Deansgat:, 
Manchester, 3 


- ARY ROSE” Music Recording wanted; also 

H.M.V. DB.3333-7 (Beethoven 6th, Tos- 
canini), in album, and H.M.V. 2986-90 (Beethoven 
7th, Toscanini), in album. Fibred only.—Box 
No. 1913, c/o ‘ ‘ The Gramophone,”’ 49, iavinaton 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Goog 
prices given.—Write Eox No. 98. c/o “‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


RECORD Cabinet wanted, preferably “Sesame.” 
—Full particulars to Darwall, Railway Hotel. 
Harpenden. 
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QYMPHONIES, Concertos, Quartets, etc., also 
= Telefunken Records wanted.—Box No. 2015, 

/o ‘*“*The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


Pe pebuse Symphonic Synthesis (Stokowski), 
ee. La Mer.—7, Malton Way, Clifton; 








WAGNER, Gotterdammerung, Acts I, II, III; 

Rheingold, Meistersinger I, II. Complete 
sets or large parts wanted. Offers with Cata- 
logue numbers, condition, and price, to V.V.R 
37, Museum Street. London. W.C.1. 


ANTED.—Beethoven Violin Concerto (Szigeti 
preferred) and Classics; fibred.—51, Copy- 
nook Blackburn 
WAN TED.—Second-hand Brahms 2nd Sym- 
phony (Coi. or Decca); Bach Suites (Orches- 
tral Overctures), Busch. State price and condi- 
tion.—Ha.l, 162, Castlenau, Barnes, S W.13 











ANTED.—Melba ‘‘Le Temps des Lilas”’ 

(Chausson), either H.M.V. lilac label or 
International Record Collectors’ Club private 
issue of repressing —K. S. Sorabji, 175, Clarence 
Gate Gardens, N.W.1 


ANTED.—Fibred Copies H.M.V. C.1662-3, 

Introduction and Allegro (Ravel).—Write, 
Stating price, to Read, Graythwaite, Newby 
Bridge, Ulverston, Lancs. 


ANTED.—Records of Adams, Albani. Bellin- 

cioni, De Lussan, Eames, Farrar, Garden, 
Lilli Lehmann, Litvinne, Marchesi, Patti, Caruso, 
lamagno, Van Dyck, Winkelman, De Luca, 
Maurei, Sammarco, Van Rooy, De Reszke.—Box 
No. 200, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 














WANTED. .—Columbia _ “4 on, and 
Album for same. E.476, Tristan 
— -—Wilson, 23, enmeeas. Road, London, 


WANTED, urgently._-E.M.G. Gramophone, pre- 
ferably Mark XB, with oversize horn, but 
any Model acceptable. Good condition essential. 
—Plani, Sheriffs Lench, Evesham, Worcs. 


AN ITED.—New or fibred only, Rachmaninoff, 

JB.1279. DB.1465-7, DA.894.—Box No. 1986, 
c/o *‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
henton. Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Brunswick Records of “ Bing 
Crosby,’”’ 01297, 01304, 01326, 01562, 01563, 
1577, OloyT, By 01667, 01669, U170U, 01735; 
sien H.M.V. B.4424, HM. V. BD.470.—L. Gaylor, 
82, Pyle Street, Newport, I.0.W. 














WANTED, preferably fibred, H:M.V. D 1026-7 
(Parsifal), D.1355 (Schorr). D.1543-4 ‘Parsi- 
fal), D.1546 (Rheingold), D.1720-1 (Walkie), 
D.2020 (Lohengrin); Parlo. E.10515, E.10527 
(Lohengrin), E.10641 (Pars‘fal), E.10852 (Lohen- 
grin). Also Operatic Acoustic or Electrical 
Records, Slezak, Piccaver (esp, CA.8087), Betten- 
corf State condit on, price.—Box No. 2005, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49. Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


W ANTED.—Bauer Catalogue, Encyclopeedia Re- 
corded Music. Seinemeyer Deletions.— 
Write, Box No. 2009, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49. Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


We Horn Gramophone wanted, or parts 
to rake. State prics, condition. 19, Row- 
ditch Avenue, Derby. 











£3 OFFERED Saint-Saen’s 3rd Symphony with 
H.MV. Album 191. auto-coupled eerees: 
fibre condition.—7, Priory Street. Ware. Herts 


ANTED.—Any Tudor Davies Records.—Write 
stating cost, 73, Herne Hill, S.E.24. 
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WANTED urgently, your price given, Parlo- 
phone 12in. Record, E 1069 rhea 
tion.’’—Jordan, 19, Chivalry Road, "s.w.l 


ANTED. ee V. Record No. C.1662. —Write 
Box No. c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,’ 49, 
Ebrington Riel, "ee Middlesex. 








FOR SALE 


ASSORTMENT of Popular Recordings (fibrea 
condition) offered at medium price. —40, 
Cedar Road, Bedford. 








BATTISTINI, Bonci, De Luca, Eames, Plancon, 
Renaud, Sammarco, Schumann-Heink, Scotti’ 
Van Rooy, and many more rare deleted acoustic 
and electric deena: ol for sale or exchange. 
Photographs, letters of singers, instrumentalists, 
and composers, many autographs. —MacHarg, 4, 
Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BEETHOVEN 7th Symphony, Toscanni. Album, 

new, 35s. Beethoven 2n ‘Concerto, Schnabel. 
Album, new, 28s. Rimsky-Korsakov Schehera- 
zade. Pre-war Album. Fibred. 33s. Tchaikoy- 
skv Violin Concerto, Elman. Pre-war Album. 
Fibred. 25s. Tchaikovsky 2nd Symphony, 
Goosens. Album, new, 28s. ‘Ichaikovsky 3rd 
Symprony, Kindler. Album, new. 35s. Francesca- 
da-Rimini Overture, Barbirolli, new, 10s. 
Tchaikovsky Theme and Variations, No. 3, Sar- 
gent, new, 16s.—Lieut. R. Etherington, 9, Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Reading, Berks. 


BEETHOVEN’ S Eroica Symphony, Toscanini: 
R = three times. A, 84, Park Road, 
tugby 


RQ EETHOVEN Choral Symphony (Stokowski), 

48s.; ith Symphony (Philadelphia and 
Stokowski), 27s. 6d.; Puccini La Boheme 
(Columbia), 45s.; Franck Symphony D Minor 
(Philadelphia and Stokowski), 33s; Mendel- 
ssohn Concerto (Kreisler), 22s.; Schubert Trio 
opus 99 (Cortot, Thibaud and Casals), 22s.; 
Death and the Maiden Quartet (Budapest), 25s.; 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. (Composer and 
Phil. Orchestra), 27s. 6d.; Verdi Rigoletto 
(Columbia), 54s.. All good condition; onlv high 
fidelity needles used.—Norman, 31, Queen Street. 
Wolverhampton. 

















BEETHOVEN, Eroica Symphony, Leonora No. 3. 

Toscanini, fibred, 55s.; personal delivery 
Manchester-Potteries —-R. Milward, 22, Maple 
Avenue. Macclesfield 


BEETHOVEN'S 4th, 7th Symphonies, Toscanini, 

auto, fibred, 24s., 30s. Other Symphonies, 
Orchestral, etc.—Lawson, ‘“ Wychlyn,’’ The 
Avenue. Clevedon. 








ARUSO Pink Labels and other Collectors’ 

Discs. List sent. Dvorak 'Cello. fibred. 
wanted.—Box No, 2007, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
44, Ebrington s:oad, Kenton, Middlesex. 


(CHORAL Symphony (Coates), 45s.; New World 
’ (Stokowski}, 30s.; Miscellaneous Orchestral, 
fibred. good condition. Wanted: Sibelius 2nd 
Symphony (Kaianus), fibred.—Silk, Homestead, 
Hatton Road, Wolverhampton. 








CLASSICAL Recordings, Modern, fibred, pre-war 
prices. Callers after five.—Stockwell, 40, 
Broomwood Road, Battersea. 


OLUMBIA Albums, “ Merrie England,”’ ‘‘ Gon- 

doliers,”” ‘* Yeoman of the Guard,’ vocal, 

fibred, 45s. lot.—Fry, Summerville, Bewdley Hill, 
Kidderminster. 


“i (COLUMBIA History of Music,”’ Scholes, com- 

plete 40 Records, Albums, Books; brand 
new, £10.—Thomas. “ Springlands, Wootton 
Bassett, Wilts. 











W AnNTED.— Operatic discs by Renaud, De Lucia 
De Muro, Smirnov, Ancona, Amato, Scotti, 
Baklanov, wviagoni, McCormack, Zaneili, Bonci, 
Battistini, De Luca, Clement. Edward Johnson, 
Maurel, Palet, Paoli, Sammarco, Anselmi, 
Vignas. Marconi.—H. Herman, 2, Windsor Road, 
Prestwich, Lancashire. 





ACHMANINOFF Preludes: Decca K.1023, 
K.1026, K.1027. Moura Ss 
Foster, 195, Old Road West, Gravesend, Ken 


ACHMANINOFF, “Isle of Dead,’’ Ravel Trio, 
fibred, or new.—Mould. “ Hin ndley,’’ Stock- 
ton R Road, West Hartlepool. 


GAINT-SAENS Symphony No. 3. State condi- 
tion and price.—Box No. 2017, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 


CHUBERT’S Grand Fantasia, Adolf Busch and 

Rudo'f S-rkin. Automatic preferred. Three 

discs: DB 1521-2-3.—Kennard, 16, Caxton Street, 
London. S.W.1. 














YMPHONIES: Bruckner 4, 75 Rachmaninoff 2, 
Tchaikovsky ** Polish ’ Sibelius 4, 6; 
Berlioz 1% Fantastique " >; Lisst “ Faust ": Strauss 
“‘Heldenleben,”’ “‘Zarathustra ’’; Holst ‘‘Planets.”’ 
—Gotley, Little Afton, Abinger, Hammer, Surrey. 





COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until December 31st 





a a 5th Symphony, Royal 

4 bert Hal! Orchestra, eos Landon 

Ronald. 4th record only. H.M.V. D.1153.— 
Provis, Manor House, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


(COMPLETE Collection Assorted Records in 
exchange for Leitz VIIIs or VIIIc Projector 
and Baby Rollei Flex or Leica.—Yates, Red Lake, 
near Wellington, Shrops. 


E™s¢. Mark VII Gramophone in oak, electric 
turntable (A.C.), in first-class condition.— 
Offers to Austen, Roseneath, Ventnor, 1.0.W 








‘ H™’. Table Grand Model 104, ‘perfect condi- 


ton. £7 10s.—Leonard, 3c, Grove End 
House, N.W.8. 








| ORDER FORM 
| THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 
| I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, beginning with 
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Nam 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
Address 
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lewt Cc " Schuman A Mi 
i Beethe 1 
WIBELIUS Fit Sym c K SK nie Brownlr 
Bac Socte Volume 2 0 Fibre Dagger im, Essex 
Vater ; Overdale Re I 
je RECORDS, n 
J OLANTHE, Album 8y ( OO Mette pe $s 
Beet en 3rd and ¢ r oft DA.107, DB.129, DK I 
Box N 1984 Phe Gram ne 9 Road, N.8 
brington Road, Ke M 
TAGNER tan 
a edad Records iding MI Concer \W £6 nd ler Cl 
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Rust Phe Cover Or t HO Orchestral I 
erto, Polydor M Ss 
J? ECORD PLAYER File r Su » Mode tion Rosenkavalhier, ¢ 
© brand new Collard Pick rice 17 ! Re-entrant Gramop! 
Write, Hays 6 oH er R I Dulw London. Offer i 
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A Generous Allowance 


> piven I unwanted records 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
uy your new : Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd 1 and 12 Shaftesbury 
‘ . 7 
Avenue ond W ¢ 


For the Limited Purse, Records 





hat ker ] exchange are 
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Re t Some wonderful bargains 
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EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE 


World Over 


| ““INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 


NEEDLES 


Famous the 
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SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 


small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 
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MOZART 
Piano Sonat I F K57¢ thre ides I ( Minuet 
A fron u Bop I'TLIEB MUFI and Le Tic-Toc-Choc ou 
Les Maillotir UPERIN Kathleen Long 2 records, 129.30 
Jua n I " K285 Flut Violin, Viola, ‘Cello René 
R And Mange I H Herbert Withers 

» records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piar Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain 
| Alexandra 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio 159.60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
rhurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 161-2 


VIVALDI 
Sonata En Concert 
arranged d'Indy) 


No in E minor 


Georges Pitsch 


5 for Violoncello and Strings 
with String Quartet (three 
sides); and Three (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (b) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus 
John Barbirolli (‘cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano) g 131-2 


2 records, 
ALL RECORDS 6/7} Each. Orders over £2 post free 
THE GRAMOPHONE 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD 
KENTON, MIDDLESEX 
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No. 1 BALLOON CENTRE DANCE ORCHESTRA 
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October Mood 





1943 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES 


JOHN spengle Irches 
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I wantt o be in D xie . : << ; Impromptu. Chot irr. Young - . - - Lp 9209 
Ragtime Cowboy Jos F 1996 , A Minute Waltz. "arr. Young : _ 7 R 2892 


BILLY BANKS « stra 
* THE ORGAN— ee Spider Crawl ; Bugle Call Rag . E - R 2893 


THE DANCE BAND & ME HARRY PARRY anc his Ra 


No Gin Blues ; Hallelujah R 2894 














You! u Acagae depend upon you. 
Take your ald - records now to your Record Dealer 
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